A MAGAZINE OF THE BORDER_ 


New Orleans, Past and Present, and the Mardi Gras 
Up Oregon’s Rogue River to Crater Lake National Park by Caspar W. Hodgson 


Shasta, a County That’s an Empire—Thanksgiving Oranges—Stories, Essays and 
Verse by Gelett Burgess, Elizabeth Gerberding, Bourdon Wilson, Grace Hibbard 


.PROFUSELY ILLUSTRATED—ONE DOLLAR A YEAR-—TEN CENTS A COPY 
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Go there by the new 
Golden State Limited 
running between 
Chicago, El Paso, 
Los Angeles and San 










Francisco over the 
Rock Island and 
Southern Pacific Systems 







Details from any 
Agent of the 
= SOUTHERN PACIFIC 
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BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA 


THE SITE OF THE STATE UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 
AND THE EDUCATIONAL CENTER OF THE PACIFIC COAST 
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The Golden Gate 
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Sau Fraucisco 
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University of California 


Berkeley is essentially a city of homes, balmy atmosphere and a 
perpetual garden of luxuriant flowers. There is frequent and rapid 
transportation over the electric lines of the Oakland Transit Company to 
all parts of the county, and hali-hourly connection with San Francisco 
by a beautiful ride by train, skirting the shores of the bay and by a 
ferry service unsurpassed throughout the world. 
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FRANCIS FERRIER 


Rear Estate 
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UNIVERSITY STATION 


BERKELEY - CALIFORNIA 





HEARST HALL, UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 








Choice property for sale near University and in 
any partofthetown. Write for Maps 


MAY & MORTIMER 
REAL ESTATE AND BUILDING 


0 A RUDOLPH Telephone Stuart 189 
REAL ESTATE AND INSURANCE 


3278 ADELINE STREET 
Loans Negotiated Lorin, ALAMEDA Co., CAL. 


2123 CENTER STREET BERKELEY, CAL. 
Main Entrance to University 
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W.C. MoRAN, Notary Public L. J. MORAN 


W. C. MORAN & CO. 
REAL ESTATE AND INSURANCE 
Berkeley Office, Phone Stuart 241 Schmidt Block 





ROBERT BLEAKLEY F. W. DURGIN 
Telephone Derby 73 
. Dealers in Furniture, 
Durgin & Bleakley Carpets, Mattings, etc. 
Funeral Directors and Embalmers 
2158-2160 Shattuck Ave 
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Lorin Office, Phone Stuart 21 Berkeley Station Library Building Berkeley, Cal. 
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OWN A LOT 
IN CALIFORNIA 


City of Richmond, just across the Bay from San Francisco, California ter- 
minus of Santa Fe Railroad, is the only point on the Coast where the three great 
commercial interests of the country, namely, the Standard Oil Company, Santa 
Fe Railroad and Southern Pacific Railroad, come together. This trio is now 
investing millions of dollars in permanent improvements at Richmond, guarantee- 
ing the stable growth of a great manufacturing city. Cheapest fuel, all railroad 
facilities and deep-water frontage. Send for maps. A good way to save and 
double your money. Buy now. Lots $200. 








$25 Cash; balance, $5 per Month 


RICHMOND LAND COMPANY, Inc. 
182 CROCKER BUILDING, SAN FRANCISCO 
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LOOK AT THIS! 
SUNSET 


A Magazine of the Border. Handsomely 
a ape $1.00 per year 


REVIEW OF REVIEWS 


The Busy Man’s Magazine...$2.50 per year 
AND 


SUCCESS 


America’s Inspiring Monthly .$1.00 per year 





A battle well planned is half won. 
The battle of life is the greatest 
battle—it lasts a life-time. Do you 
think you can win out with your 
present equipment? 


Are you prepared for the com- 
petitive struggle? 


ALL FOR 


THREE DOLLARS 


TO ANY ADDRESS 


Mail orders direct to 





Can you do anything that com- 
mands ready money ? 


If not, do not rest until you have 
secured a sound business educa- 
tion at 


TIEALDS BUSINESS COLLEGE 


24 Post St. SanFrancisco. 


Send for Catalooue._ 
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SUNSET MAGAZINE 
Published by Passenger Department 
Southern Pacific Company 
No. 4 MONTGOMERY STREET 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 


WE WANT AGENTS ror SUN- 
SET SPECIAL 
TERMS TO GOOD WORKERS 
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Union Oil ‘Company 


OF CALIFORNIA 

| Corners ot PE 1 ROLEUM 

| wareanne aé POEL OILS 
«prawon BRAND” AO PHALTUM | 


OWNERS AND OPERATORS OF 


Pipe Lines, Tank Steamers 
and Vessels 


| DISTRIBUTING STATIONS IN CALIFORNIA 
SAN FRANCISCO SANTA PAULA BIXBY 


OLEUM LOS ANGELES FULLERTON | 
BAKERSFIELD SAN DIEGO ORA 
VENTURA SAN PEDRO 


| HAWAIIAN ISLANDS 
| HONOLULU KALULUI KIHEI 


REFINERIES 


OLEUM AND BAKERSFIELD 


MANUFACTURING AND SALES DEPARTMENT 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA, U.S. A. 
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JANUARY sacramento vattey 


Is the Season for Plowing, Sowing, 
Pruning and Planting. 





No Snow No Ice No Blizzards 
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HARVEST TIME IN A SACRAMENTO VALLEY PEACH ORCHARD 


If your knowledge of the possibilities of this section of Cali- 
fornia is not complete, address, for free information, any or all 
of the following vice-presidents of the Sacramento Valley Devel- 
opment Association: 
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Morris Brooke, Sacramento .............. ... Vice-President for Sacramento County 
C. W. Tuomas, Woodland................. ... Vice-President for Yolo County 
Se Te Vice-President for Placer County 

R. M. GREEN, Oroville........... Seika Vice-President for Butte County 

J. W. Karrtu, Colusa......... eee eee Vice-President for Colusa County 

H. P. Srasier, Yuba City.....................Vice-President for Sutter County 
RALEIGH BarcaR, Vacaville.................... Vice-President for Solano County 

C. F. Foster, Corning... .. Foie Cais fe NES Vice-President for Tehama County 
WG. Sime, Gborpotown..... ... .. .. cscs Vice-President for E] Dorado County 
Mm. As Womens, Maryoville... .... 2.0... 60sec sees Vice-President for Yuba County 

J. M. Wane, Nevada City........ ieee Vice-President for Nevada County 

P. R. Garnett, Willows........ al amanhe. vices Vice-President for Glenn County 

J. J. CoamBers, Redding. . ee eres: Vice-President for Shasta County 
W. S. Geeaen ......- er .........+......-President, Colusa, California 

F. E. WriGHT .. awash gedccesecsaees. oss. s0Crebary, Colusa, California 
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IMPERIAL CANAL 
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Land at Govern- 
ment price $1.25 
per acre. Water 
Rioht- Abundance 
of cheap water 
Easy terms FEEDING HOGS 


$15.00 per acre. ” Wie! 


Land most fertile in the world. 

Crops for i902 yielded - one crop 40.00 an acre. 

Two crops ¢ 60.00 to g0.00 anacre. Extent -about 4 
$00.000 acres. Now under Canal 161,812 acres. 

SouTHERN PaciFic RAILROAD branch now building 

folmperial. For further information send tor 
“Album of Imperial Settlements” [lustirated Pamphlet 
‘from Desert toGarden” Holiday Edition of Imperial 
Press giving complete list of land owners, Address 


IMPERIAL LA i<D CoO. 


224 Stowell Block Los Ange Leics California 
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HoteEL MeTROPOLE 


R. M. BRIARE, PROPRIETOR 


A STRICTLY HIGH GRADE AND THOROUGHLY MODERN 
RESIDENTIAL AND TRANSIENT HOTEL 


Thirteenth and Jefferson Sts, OAKLAND, CAL. 








WOODWARD, WATSON & CO., Inc. J. TYRREL 


goon REAL ESTATE 








1172 Broadway OAKLAND, CAL. | 506 NINTH STREET OAKLAND, CAL. 
SEWARD M, DODGE hi 2 oer sows aldgep isin ca eg 
Ss M D & S HERON- HOLCOMB COMPANY 

. . ODGE ON Established REAL ESTATE one an 
Realty Syndicate Certificates, Real Estate ee eee 
OAKLAND SAN FRANCISCO 
1160 BROADWAY, OAKLAND, CAL. 1060 BROADWAY CROCKER BUILDING 
TEL. MAIN 147 TEL. MAIN 1267 








OAKLAND 


CALIFORNIA 
INCREASED IN POPULATION THE PAST TWO YEARS over 16,000 


If you are contemplating a change of location, select a growing city where 
unexcelled opportunities for investment are offered, as well as climate. 


Write TO-DAY to the Secretary of the OAKLAND BOARD 
OF TRADE, Oakland, California, for illustrated literature. 











A. J. SNYDER 
YM. NCE REAL ESTATE 


REAL TATE. COMPANY 467 NINTH STREET OAKLAND, CAL. 





STATE AGENTS AND AUCTIONEERS 


460,462 8 StOakland. Cal Polytechnic Business College 


Established 20 Years. Correspondence Solicited. AND SCHOOL OF ENGINEERING 








J.H. Macdonald & Co. REAL ESTATE | **7™" “N° S\* Sts. OAKLAND 


Dictavenne:-ANl banks The Leading Business College West of Chicago 


1052 BROADWAY OAKLAND, CAL. Write for Pree Catalogue 











STOCKER & HOLLAND ABSTRACT CO0,j enter tinier cer wer 


CERTIFICATES AND ABSTRACTS OF TITLE. CONVEYANCING. NOTARY PUBLIC. 
s08 BROADWAY TELEPHONE MAIN 315 OAKLAND, CAL. 
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Mann CONTRAST THEM WITH YOUR SURROUNDINGS~ eS 
«S$ WOULDN'T YOU PREFER TO LIVE IN OAKLAND,CAL? “sf 


THESE MID-WINTER Pic 
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ARE YOU SATISFIED 
TO LIVE AMID SNOW AND ICE IN WINTER WHEN FOR LESS MONEY YOU CAN LIVE 

BETTER IN THE MIDST OF TROPICAL AND SEMI-TROPICAL FOLIAGE AND ALL IT IMPLIES? 

















STREET SCENE IN OAKLAND 


IF NOT CONTENTED 
WRITE TO EDWIN STEARNS, SECRETARY OF THE 


OAKLAND BOARD OF TRADE OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA 
FOR ILLUSTRATED LITERATURE ABOUT OAKLAND 
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NAVEL ORANGES 











The First Oranges 


In the Market This Year were from 


PLACER COUNTY 
J. Parker Whitney’s Orchards 


Placer County grows the earliest and finest fruit, and consequently commands the 
highest prices for same, of any section in California 


AN INVESTMENT 


CAREFULLY made in the Orange Growing Industry is better than sa ings banks or 
life insurance 


J. PARKER WHITNEY 


Capitalist, Land Owner and authority on Orange Culture, makes the following 


UNPRECEDENTED OFFER 


Having considerable amounts of land, situated accessible to railroads, and 
applicable for orange growing and irrigation, free from any incumbrances, I am 
willing to dispose of these in tracts at moderate prices, including orange trees at the 
market, price, to responsible parties on any part of ten years’ time, at the interest 
rate of 6 per cent per annum and taxes; providing the purchaser will undertake a 
thorough planting, cultivation, protection and care, according to methods I pursue, 
or which may be improved upon to my satisfaction. Actual settlers preferred, but 
those having means for investment, not desiring at present to reside upon the prop- 
erty or its immediate vicinity, can so purchase and have the business conducted by 
responsible agents, subject to my approval, who are now trained up to it, and who 
can conduct it in all the details of preparing the land, planting, irrigating, culti- 
vating, fencing, picking fruit, packing and delivering to shipping agents for mar- 
keting. 

I consider this a superior opportunity for those who have money to invest which 
can be spared for several years without expectations of income. I believe that appro- 
priate land so planted and cared for, will, somewhat before the expiration of the ten- 
year period, have paid all the expenses incurred, including the first cost and interest, 
and then be safely estimated to have a value of $1000 per acre. In 1901 I netted 
over $133 an acre on my orange groves. 

An investment of this character may prove to be a Tontine superior to the 
offerings of any life insurance company. 








NoreE—Fully digest the proposition that is here made you. Write for particu- 
lars. We can give you carefully compiled figures showing the profits of orange 
culture, under the most improved methods. Address all communications to 


J. PARKER WHITNEY ORANGE LANDS 
ROCKLIN, PLACER COUNTY, CALIFORNIA 
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PEACHES CHERRIES GRAPES 
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Buy Lots in the Coming Residence Suburb of Los Angeles. 
Price Will Soon be Advanced — BETTER BUY NOW! 


Large Lots 
50 x 150 


$60 


An Electrie Car every 
four minutes will run 
through the Pasadena 
Villa Tract. 


WeLead, Others Follow. 


Our Location 
Is Unequaled. 





NOW RUNNING THROUGH PASADENA VILLA TRACT. 


Two electric lines now running. Another will open to the public in a few days, and two 
more will rapidly follow. Our transformation will be rapid, wonderful and grand. Remember 
that twenty-five years ago Pasadena was a sheep pasture. Today “Pasadena is bound to become 
the greatest tourist resort on the face of the globe.’—General M. C. Wentworth, Manager Hotel 
Raymond. Architects are now drawing plans for the new Tourist Hotel, to cost $100,000, which 
will be built on a hill fifty feet higher than the famous Raymond. 


PASADENA VILLA TRACT 


Is Immediately Adjoining on the City Limits of Los Angeles. 
It is Situated Between Two Established and Growing Cities,—-LOS ANGELES and PASADENA. 


The new ‘Short Line’ to Pasadena now open. The ‘Monrovia’ Line will open in a few 
days. DIRT IS FLYING—RAILS ARE BEING LAID, SPIKES DRIVEN. We are now erjoy- 
ing two Electric Lines to the Pasadena Tract 

JUST THINK! FIVE NEW ELECTRIC RAILWAYS WILL RUN THROUGH THIS BEAU- 
TIFUL TRACT. If each of the five lines runs a car every twenty minutes, it means a car 
through the tract every four minutes. 


We will select MONROVIA 






choice lots for 
OLD ELECTRIC RR. 





e 
non-residents. = ;-="= 
t 
1 
' 
a 
‘ 
1 
Remittances can be ; 
made by express, pos- ‘ VILLA TRACT 
tal money order or 
sas ©} LOS ANGELES 
(WHITTIER 
Among our purchasers are the following leading citizens: H. E. Huntington, Vice-President 
of the Southern Pacific Railroad Company; L. T. Garnsey, President of the Los Angeles and 


Redondo Railway Company; W. H. Carlson, ex-United States Special Commissioner of Railroads 
of Cuba; Baird Brothers, wholesale commission merchants; J. G. Estudillo, ex-State Treasurer 
of California; F. H. Dixon, ex-State Harbor C ommissioner, Dr. Wm. Dodge, Dr. J. E. Cowles, and others. 


CARLSON INVESTMENT COMPANY, 
114 South Broadway, Los Angeles, Cal. 
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PLACER COUNTY 


Improvement and Development Association 
J. M. FULWEILER, President, Auburn W. A. FREEMAN, Chairman Reception, Auburn 
J. F. MADDEN, Vice-President, Newcastle ROBERT HECTOR, Chairman Immigration and 
E. T. ROBIE, Treasurer, Auburn Advertising, Newcastle 

J. H. WILLS, Secretary, Auburn F. E. BRYE, Chairman Ways and Means, Auburn 








OLIVE ORCHARD NEAR AUBURN, IN THE FRUITFUL FOOTHILL REGION OF PLACER COUNTY 


Placer County 


offers some of the best opportunities for the home seeker, and has 
numerous natural resources. Gravel and Quartz Mines, Granite 
and Pottery Works, . 


Grain, Dairying and Fruit 


Placer County has many favored sections for the cultivation of 


Oranges 


The first Oranges shipped from the State for this season were from 
Placer. Also 35 per cent of all the deciduous Fresh Fruits are 
shipped from Placer. 

On the main line of the SOUTHERN PaciFic. For information 
address any of the officers of the above Association. 


J. H. WiLus, Secretary. 


A scove comms ome 
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JOHN BIDWELL RANCHO 


Rancho Del Arroyo Chico) 


BUTTE COUNTY, CALIFORNIA 


Containing some 25,000 acres of fertile dands 


adapted to all branches of fruit culsure, all the 


grains, and to stock raising, is now subdivided 
into parcels of from five acres and spwards, 
and is offered for sale, to actual settlers only, 
at prices within the reach of anyone. 


“COME AND SEE FOR YOURSELF” 


B. CUSSICK .. Agent 
CRICO, BUTTE COUNTY, CALIFORNIA 
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BARTLETT PEARS 
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Double daily service Omaha to Chicago via Council Bluffs, Fort Dodge, 
Dubuque and Rockford. Buffet-Library-Smoking Car, Sleeping, Dining 
and Reclining Chair Cars. Night and day through trains Omaha to 
Minneapolis and St. Paul in connection with the Minneapolis & St. Louis 
R. R. from Fort Dodge. The Illinois Central also maintains double daily 
service between New Orleans and Cincinnati, Louisville, St. Louis and 
Chicago. 
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In connection with the Southern Pacific and connecting lines the 

Illinois Central runs from San Francisco and Los Angeles through 


TOURIST SLEEPING CARS THE YEAR ROUND 

















wns OMAHA 43° NEW ORLEANS: 


ALSO VIA NEW ORLEANS TO 


AGENCIES OF THE ILLINOIS CENTRAL R. R. will be found at the following principal 
cities: San Francisco, Portland, Los Angeles, Salt Lake City, Denver, Omaha, Chicago, 
St. Louis, Memphis, New Orleans, Louisville, Cincinnati, New York, Boston. 

J.T. HARAHAN, 2d Vice-President. T. J. HUDSON, Traffic Manager. 

M. O. MARKHAM, Ass’t Traffic Manager. A. H. HANSON, Gen’! Pass’r Agent. 
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GENUINE 
ELLINGTON 
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BY ALL RELIABLE DEALERS 
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uit The FAST TRAINS 


PACIFIC 






<e-  h are via the 


, UNION PACIFIC 


What is the use of wasting your time 
en route and your money on extra meals 
when it costs no more to travel in the 
finest trains on a perfectly ballasted 
road over a direct route? 

Misleading statements about train 
service to California deceive but few. 
All well-informed people know that if 
they want to reach San Francisco with- 
out delay, the fast trains of the Union No. 6 Passing Through Fish Cut, Wyoming, on Union Pacific 
Pacific will place them there sixteen hours ahead of all competitors from Omaha. 
No changing cars via this line. The 
Overland Route all the way. 











As less time is consumed on the 
Union Pacific in making the trip to and 
from the Pacific Coast, there are fewer 
incidental expenses en route. In addi- 
tion to the Pullman Palace Sleepers the 
Union Pacific runs Pullman Ordinary 
Sleepers every day. ‘These cars west- 
bound are personally conducted every 
Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday and 
hin Genes, atts; ak Widen Penn Friday from Chicago, and every Wed- 
nesday, Thursday, Friday and Saturday from Omaha. Eastbound, every Tuesday, 
Wednesday, Thursday and Fri- ‘ 
day from Los Angeles and 
every Wednesday, Thursday, 
Friday and Saturday from 
San Francisco. 








Apply to nearest agent or 








address 
E. L. LOMAX 
GP. & T. A. 
OMAHA 
NEBRASKA 


Bluffs in Echo Canyon, Utah, near Steamboat Rock on the Union Pacific 
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KEEP YOUR EYES 
ON PALO ALTO 
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OFFICE OF J. J. MORRIS, PALO ALTO, CALIFORNIA 


¥, 
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ALO ALTO has a population of about 3000, and is the 
town of the Leland Stanford Jr. University. There is 
no town in the State that has better prospects for becoming 
an ideal up-to-date residence town. All improvements 
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are modern. Miles of sidewalks and streets are being 
built. Property can be purchased at a low figure con- 
sidering the desirability of the town. We own our water 
and electric plants, and have a good sewer system. Palo 
Alto has no saloons. Our educational advantages are excellent. 
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Keep your eyes on Palo Alto! For particulars regarding prices 


of property, both in and adjacent to the town, write to : 
JI. JI. MORRIS : 
REAL ESTATE BROKER : 


PALO ALTO, CALIFORNIA ¢ 
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Copyrighted, 1903; all rights reserved 
Entered at the San Francisco Postoffice as Second Class Matter 


Sunset is published monthly by the Passenger Department, Southern Pacific, 4 Montgomery 
street, San Francisco, California. The subscription price is One Dollar a year, Ten Cents a copy. 
Its circulation is world wide. It is the only magazine that faithfully tells, by pictures and text, of 
the wonders of California, and of the Nation’s western border land. It is notable for the number 
and artistic merit of its engr ravings. Its contributors are among the best writers and illustrators in 
the country. It is edited by Charles Sedgwick Aiken. The representative business houses advertise 
in its pages. It is distributed by the San Francisco News Company, the American News Company 
and connections. 

CONTRIBUTIONS are desired relating to western development, to the arts, industries and resources, 
to be accompanied wherever possible, by good, clear photographs. Address all communications to 
Jas. Horsburgh, Jr., Southern Pacific, 4 Montgomery street, San Francisco, California. SuNsEr’s 
New York addres is 349 Broadway; Chicago, 193 Clark street; London, 49 Leadenhall street. 


JANUARY, 1903 



































CANAL STREET, NEW ORLEANS........... Fea Rela es (eae weete ee Ae se ot cto ae ( Frontispiece ) 
From copyrighted photograph by Teunisson 

NEW ORLEANS, CITY OF ETERNAL YOUTH..... ee ee ey see Ae .....-Ednah Robinson 

NEW ORLEANS OF THE PRESENT.................... Sona. pin ns Se ce 
Illustrated from photographs by Teunisson and others 

Be FIRST POSSUM BUNT—A Story of Texas... 2... ...-.. 2.2... cise ees Bourdon Wilson 

iN aa Us MOUTH (Verse) ..... 2.526266 .48 cae: bgeca es milton eee Zellard Edison Buell 

oP RUS Pe eee (OO ome QS) sya nine ae eee stoop {rthur J. Burdick 


Illustrated from drawing by Arthur Lewis 

MINE EYES UNTO THE HILLS—A Romance of the Coast Range of California—Chap- 
ter I1I—Making Friends With Nature......................... Flora Haines Loughead 
Illustrated from drawings by G. Leslie Hunter 

UP OREGON’S ROGUE RIVER—The Most Picturesque Route to Crater Lake National 





RRS ee Me eR Cee a niGn mem Aenea mele oar ars wa eoe Caspar W. Hodgson 
Illustrated from photographs by the author 

RECN: SR ee SUPP TC VETAE) oi oes ns ae ede see c eas ewe’ Arthur J. Burdick 

A New Year Story of the California Oil Wells........ Elizabeth Gerberding 

BURIED TREASURE OF THE SANTA LUCIA... ... 20.22 cece eases L. G. Sinnard 
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New Orleans, City of Eternal 
Youth 


BY EDNAH 


HERE are only two seasons in New 
Orleans; before carnival and after 


carnival. B. C. has but one sig- 
nificance. It was a picturesque accident 


which drew Iberville’s” seventeenth-cen- 
tury ship into a secure port while the 
Lundi Gras sun was setting, for the fol- 
lowing day, cynosure to sister days ever 
since, the colors of France were planted 
on the soil of the future Louisiana. 

Growing with her growth, or encour- 
aging it, the central fact of New Or- 
leans is her carnival, her raison d’etre to 
many, either butterfly or utilitarian. 
Events are dated by it, lives are influ- 
enced by it, the very character of the 
community is colored by the many tinted 
slides of its calcium. For mystery, which 
is the joy of childhood, the intoxication 
of youth, a sauce piquante to jaded pal- 
ates, which is the great first cause of ro- 
mance, is there jealously guarded. No 
native-born citizen is too old, too blase, 
to join in the great game. 

As the mistress of the Mississippi, co- 
quetting with his caresses one day, defy- 
ing childishly his mighty power the next, 
then cowering before his unleashed pas- 
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sion, New Orleans enjoys to the full her 
prerogative. Not for her is the dull rou- 
tine of the placid house-dame. She must 
be amused, kept entertained. The reali- 
ties of life must not be allowed to bore 
her, or impede her pursuit of a rainbow 
illusion. ‘There is somewhere a painting 
by an American artist of a woman’s fig- 
ure whose bare feet scarcely press the pol- 
lished globe from which she reaches up- 
ward after an iridescent bubble. The 
ambitious title of the picture is, “Life.” 
It might as aptly be called New Or- 
leans. 

For illusion is there omnipotent. It 
protects the threadbare aristocracy from 
the garish light of realism, envelopes the 
post-bellum, reluctant commercialism 
with a cloak of grace, for even a salaried 
clerk may break through his dull routine 
at carnival time, from humble chrysalis 
into a gorgeous butterfly; a Lohengrin 
whom none may question throws its crim- 
son and ermine over the shy shoulders of 
a muslin-clad maiden, working a magic 
metamorphosis, and casts a halo of a 
future crown around the head of a yet 
smaller maid, lately perambulated. She, 
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THE NEW COFFEE DOCK, NINE HUNDRED FEET 


too, may be a queen! And if through her 
veins runs the blood that time, or happy 
accident, has made royal, her chances for 
mimic sovereignty are almost certain. In 
the galleried, exclusive homes of New 
Orleans, one fancies he sees a Helen in 
every woman, in every girl, a queen. 

To be young in New Orleans, ah that 
were a joy indeed! To come there late, 
then one must needs hasten and quaff 
the draught of perennial youthfulness. 
The saying is reverently quoted by those 
who live on its banks that whoso drinks 
deep of the Mississippi must return. The 
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LONG, WHERE RAILWAY AND STEAMSHIP MEET 


children born of the mistress of the Mis- 
sissippi have proven it to be the fountain 
for which Ponce de Leon wandered, for 
the only real age, the heart-paralysis, is 
unknown in New Orleans. People die, 
or pass away, or fade into dimly lit, vel- 
vet-cushioned obscurity, but they do not 
grow old. The carnival draws them out, 
a few haggard perhaps, or blinking from 
the too fierce glare of the sun, for a year 
neglected, but the joy of youth is in their 
hearts, beams from their eyes, and calls 
out many a vivid reminiscence. Perhaps, 
“When I was queen!” 

Then, fathers leave their musty offices, 
cover their stiff limbs with silk and tin- 
sel, and come forth rejuvenated Fausts 
to enjoy to the full the delight of mysti- 
fying a freshly launched daughter, so 
much like the mother who as ecstatically 
responded to his “call” such a few short 
years ago! And the girl, right royally 
the queen in her simple muslin frock, 
may lapse into a loose dressing sacque the 
next morning, but the illusion still exalts 
her. Queenship or ex-queenship, the pres- 
tige growing but little dimmer as the 
years pass by, it is a distinction and a 
heritage of pride to her children. Per- 
haps, for a long time the one resource of 
gentlewomen since the war, very possibly 
her mother may have been forced to 
throw open her home to the paying 
stranger, but she does it with the same 
graciousness that her own mother was 
able to extend to less lucrative guests. It 
is not improbable that the anxious, ma- 
ternal fingers stitched ambition and pride 
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THE OLD FRENCH MARKET, ONE OF THE PICTURESQUE CORNERS OF THE CITY 


into every ruffle of the coronation robe, 
will press it for the next, remodel it for 
many future occasions, but there is no 
bitterness of an aging Cinderella in the 
task. She is the mother of a queen! And 
queens must be served. That the mothers 
are too frequently the Cinderellas of the 
New Orleans households does not bring 
the reproach it would earn in more Puri- 
tanic cities. That, too, is a part of the 
general illusion. “Life isa dance. Will 
you walk down the middle?” Those who 
have embraced their turn, join without 
question in the next obeisance. 

Thorough in her role as mistress, New 
Orleans is fitful, capricious; chills you 
one day into despondency, thrills you the 
next with her gay caresses, enchants you 
with her careless delight. Hers are the 
caprices of a gladsome girl, rather than 
of a designing coquette. She revels in 
excitement, loves life, would drink every 
drop of it. What if its cup hold, too, its 
drop of wormwood, that in time brings 
forgetfulness? For when life has been 
drained completely, what should follow, 
she laughs, but oblivion? And the gay 
dance goes on. 

To the moralist, New Orleans is preg- 
nant theme for sermons, but the subject 
will not listen to theories or maxims even 
about her engrossing self, and she hurries 
past on her high-heeled slippers before 
the text is done. “For life is a dance.” 
To the modern Icarus, planning a finan- 
cial flight, his opportunity lies in that 
city of illusion and carelessness. While 
the world is dancing, a battle, as grave to 
him as Waterloo to the world, may be 


fought and he shuts himself up and 
plans his campaign. If the mistress of 
the Mississippi does not lure him, if he 
can withstand her insidious charm, her 
magnetic invitation to join in the dance, 
if he ean stuff cotton into ears yet young 
enough to respond when love and _ ro- 
mance play the fiddle, if he can follow 
that practical instinct so aptly termed 
common sense, then the gilt-edged oppor- 
tunities of a newly awakened, rich and 
long undeveloped section are his. But 
if he stop to listen to the tune of the gay 
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city, to look over a retreating shoulder at 
the careless, motley throng, or if he, like 
another adventurer, pass in too thought- 
less propinguity to a brilliant world, his 
wings, too, must melt, hurling him head- 
long into a sea that will surely cool his 
ardor. 

With the present industrial expansion 
of the south, come increasing advantages 
to the city at the mouth of that great 
river which pours its mighty trade into 
the world beyond. But they are grasped 
by the left hand, as it were. Nestling in 
the curved arm of the Mississippi, New 
Orleans sees once again her levees teem- 
ing with activity, her harbor crowded 
with ships from all parts of the world, 
knows her port to be, in point of trade, 
the second largest in the United States, 
but she turns her face back toward her 
crooked, winding streets, narrow and ill 
lighted, with their quaint, Spanish 
houses, ironwrought galleries, her mys- 
terious courts—the charm fled from 
many, alas, her palms and magnolias, 
her roses, her atmosphere of languor and 
mystery, and loves that best. 

To earn a little, to spend a little less, 
or, perhaps, a little more, to recognize the 
possibilities of her loved city, and to leave 
them to some one else, to enjoy life with- 
out incurring the national contagion, 
neurasthenia, that is the life for New Or- 
leans, her birthright, her inheritance. A 
very real business with her is pleasure, 
and a thoroughly organized business, too. 
And though, to the individual, the carni- 
val is sometimes a loss, making each year 
some brilliant example of a prodigal, yet 
to the community it is an undisputed 
source of revenue. The sister cities pour 
each year their gold into her complaisant 
lap, drink from the cup of her curved 
fingers the waters of eternal youth, and 
get a glimpse into the land of illusion. 

One of the illusions that the stranger 
carries with him to his more prosaic 
home is that the age of chivalry has not 
quite passed away. The observance of 
older customs, generosity, reckless some- 
times to the verge of injustice, gallantry 
lacking occasionally the salt of respect, 
sentiment that will not lower its colors 
to the more healthy, if less intoxicating 
camaraderie, all assist him toward his 
conclusion. For sentiment is drawn in 
with the very air one breathes in New 
Orleans. It is a large component of the 
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atmosphere of the place. It is not un- 
natural that the progeny of southern am- 
orousness and French gallantry should 
be a race of lovers. The girl grows up 
into the traditions of past generations to 
which a corps of lovers was the womanly 
essential ranking next after virtue. . And 
she has been bequeathed a record to 
break. The boy, at play with his little 
fair-haired neighbor, yesterday a little 
girl in gingham, and not yet done with 
romping, is her lover, and as surely as 
ever page served his gallant apprentice- 
ship with high-born lady, so does he hang 
on her sigh or frown. Unconsciousness 
of sex dies young in New Orleans. The 
game begins at the cradle, but does not 
always end there, when the circle is com- 
pleted. Intrigue and mystery have a 
dark thread woven into their brilliant 
concealing tapestry. And each year the 
carnival renews the mystery, and adds to 
the illusion. The boy may doff his play 
clothes for a shining armor, and his 
lately ginghamed idol may bow gracious- 
ly to us from her gleaming throne. Woe 
to the iconoclast or realist who over- 
throws that brilliant dais, or sees in it 
but pasteboard and tinsel! The tiers of 
eager faces want to be deceived, must be 
deluded, and realism and iconoclasm are 
no evidence of a superior mentality, but 
rather of a sour pessimism that came to 
New Orleans too late to be sweetened and 
purified. 

Where illusion is, there thrives also 
its blood—or bloodless—relation, super- 
stition. And where else in the Union is 
there another St. Roch? ‘There is al- 
ways a worshiper, always scores of 
lighted candles, representing each a pe- 
tition, before that quaint, remote altar, 
above which stands the Cavalier Roch 
and his famous dog that succored him 
through the dread disease which he so 
successfully fought with others, and that 
even today can be warded off by a prayer 
to him, in faith, before that holy shrine. 
Pilgrimages grave and tender, sad and 
hopeful, the wistful stream continues, 
and that St. Roch has listened already to 
many prayers, has restored vigor to with- 
ered limbs, usefulness to a crippled foot, 
hope and love to a heart bereft, the scep- 
tic must believe when he sees the proof, 
the hearts, legs and hands of marble that 
hang near the altar, the group of crutches 
tossed there by grateful hands that no 
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longer acknowl- 
edged their use- 
fulness. Even a 
husband may be 
won by a_pil- 
grimage to St. 
Roch, and_ that 
quest maintains 
the regular traf- 
fic in little St. 
Josephs, whose 
image, properly 
propitiated, adds 
to the charm. No 
one believes it, 
of course, but 
every one who 
goes once to St. 
Roch’s and falls 
under its medi- 
eval spell, re- 
turns and buys 
his taper and 
says his prayer 
quite soberly, 
and buys perhaps 
another St. 
Joseph! 

No one can 
tell you why a 
branch of a tree 
is placed on a 
house as soon as 
the highest point 
is reached, but 
from its pinna- 
cle it waves in 
the gentle gulf 
breeze, either 
from modest 
dwelling, or on 
one of the build- 
ings that makes 
its attempt at 
appropriate dig- 
nity. No work- 
man would pro- 
ceed until the 
bough is so ex- 
exalted, as no 
genuine New Or- 
leanian would be- 
gin anything 
from a gown to 
matrimony on a 
Friday, or make 
the thirteenth at 
table. The citi- 
zen will mock 
his customs as 
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There ts somewhere a painting by an American artist of a woman's figure, whose bare 
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trivial, but he is too contented to change. 

As much of a bar to the progress of a 
community as to an individual, is that 
same content, though a charm with both, 
and it is the content of the southern com- 
munity which adds to its fascination, per- 
petuating so many of its customs, and 
keeps it back in the competition of cities. 
The unassuming business houses, the 
stores of provincial exterior and metro- 
politan, elegant stock, the uneven ban- 
quettes, or “bankit,” which is the ver- 
nacular for sidewalk, the old-fashioned 
milk carts ambling along the rough 
streets, the poor drainage and unsightly 
gutters, the old-fashioned inconveniences, 
these are the result of content. “But if 
we have this drawback,” New Orleans 
says, loyally, “other cities have that; ca 
balance.” And then she dresses for a 
ball and walks in her full-dress slippers 
to a ball over the muddy streets and un- 
certain banquettes, and thinks nothing 
at all about it! Nor turns back if she 
has forgotten a fan or a flower, for that 
would spoil her luck! And passes on into 
the dance of cities, waiting for her call. 

She has heard it, too, many times and 
responded, as valiant as an Amazon when 
the need required. She has torn her 
dancing robes in strips for lint and ban- 
dages when the masks were thrown aside 
for swords. She has bowed to different 
rulers in compulsory obedience until her 
heart has lost the trick of suffering. 
French her authority, Spanish, French 
again, American not quite steadily, what 
submission has not been required of her, 
what pain has she not known! It is not 
difficult to find historic justification for 
her caprices, her childish enjoyment, her 
carelessness, her ability to be fooled, de- 
luded. Tossed as a glittering bauble 
from one careless monarch to another, 
her civic history is a succession of tran- 
sient sensations, intense while they 
lasted, and it is pretty to trace in her 
homage to the kaleidoscopic, mimic 
royalties the same pliant grace that 
adapted itself to each historic reign. 

Illusion and sentiment, superstition, 
romance and content! For that honest 
inheritance one would give much if he, 
too, could with eyes that did not see the 
tinsel have sight of Proteus rising from 
the main and hear old Triton blow his 
wreathed horn! 
































The old St. Louis Cathedral is a type of the olden times 
adjoining the old Spanish Cabildos now used by the Supreme Court 


New Orleans of the Present 


BY H. 


HE New Orleans of today is not the 

New Orleans of yesterday. The 

glamour of the olden times still 
remains to warm the soul of the lover of 
tradition and of the antique, but the dust 
of the ages and the legendary lore of 
early occupation is being rapidly swept 
into the vesterdays by the march of mod- 
ern progress and the strident onslaught 
of commercialism. 

New Orleans loses nothing in the 
change. It will be half a century ere the 
French quarter doffs its musty, dusty as- 
pect and seeks to shine in the radiance 
of a twentieth century evolution. The 
tiled roofs, diamond window panes, 
fretted scrolls and ornate galleries will be 
long in passing, for the march of today 
is to the south, and above Canal street, 
where expansion is more easy and the op- 
portunities more promising. Thus there 
will be as at present, a city of the old 
and a city of the new. It is this latter 
that we welcome as one would a tide 
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water which lifts our bark from a bar 
and carries it onward to a haven in 
which rest the sister cities which have 
dropped their swaddling clothes and 
grown to a bright womanhood, fair of 
form and of feature, the peer of any, and 
as good as the best. 

The beginning of the present century 
witnessed a population in the city which 


closely approximated three hundred 
thousand. While a long way from the 


first or second place in the matter of in- 
habitants, the city stands second in the 
list of ports, New York being first, and, 
while Gotham will lead in a general way 
for many years, New Orleans holds the 
rank in the matter of cotton and rice 
shipments, cotton products, and stands 
but third in corn exports. The volume 
of trade and of shipping interests is con- 
stantly being augmented in proportion 
to the development of the western coun- 
try, and the time will soon come when 
the city will stand in the lead in all ex- 
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ports. During 1901 there entered and 
cleared 3197 vessels with a gross tonnage 
of 5,376,474 tons, the volume of trade 
handled being, including both ship and 
rail, $708,347,707. 

The location of New Orleans makes it 
the natural entrepot of over twenty-six 
states, with 16,874 miles of interior 
waterways connecting and ramifying 
practically the entire Mississippi valley 
with its wealth of products. It lies in 
the very center of the Mexican gulf coast 
and is in position to dominate the entire 
trade of the countries tu the south. It 
possesses a water front of fully twenty 
miles and can provide dockage for the 
ships of the world in a deep-water har- 
bor superior to any other. It is the ter- 
minus of six great railway systems hav- 
ing a combined mileage of over thirty 
thousand miles, tapping the most pro- 
iific sources of supply in the south and 
west. The city was the shipping port 
selected by the British government for 
the forwarding of horses and mules to 
South Africa; nearly $14,000,000 rep- 
resenting the value of these animals 
shipped during 1900 and 1901. 
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The total bank clearings for 1901 were 
$514,808,222. The receipts of the 
postoffice for the same period showed an 
increase of $38,186 over the previous 
year, the total amounting to $493,076. 
The customs duties reached a total of 
over $8,000,000. The city contains 1524 
manufacturing enterprises devoted to the 
manufacture of 143 different industries 
with a capital of $46,003,604, and a 
total value of products approximating 
$63,514,505. 

One of the most substantial improve- 
ments contracted for contemplates the 
expenditure of $14,000,000 for a com- 
plete sewerage and drainage system. The 
city’s location renders this work one of 
extreme difficulty, but the task is now 
under way, and, although several years 
will be consumed in the work, its con- 
summation is ensured. ‘The improve- 
ment is of vast importance and one for 
which the people of the city have been 
contending for many years. 

The assessed value of New Orleans 
realty, exclusive of manufactures, is 
placed at $101,000,000 with personal as- 
sessments of $39,000,000. In this con- 
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The St. Charles * * 


nection it may be noted as something of 
a radical and wise innovation, that all 
manufacturing industries are exempt 
from taxation until the year 1908, un- 
der special provision of the legislature. 
This freedom from taxation has been 
the means of attracting attention gener- 
ally to the efforts the city is making to 
progress along the lines of factory build- 
ing, and also has caused the location of 
several important enterprises during the 
past two years. 

The street railway system of New Or- 
leans is possibly superior to that of any 
other city in the United States. Although 
the establishment of electrical service was 
delayed until every other city of one- 
fourth its size had been supplied, New 
Orleans secured the benefit of this delay 
and today, with a combined capital of 
over $20,000,000 invested in the improve- 
ment, possesses one of the most magnifi- 
cent systems in the world. It has recently 
been consolidated under the name of the 
New Orleans Railways Company and em- 
braces every important line in New Or- 
leans. Several of the runs possible by 
the expenditure of five cents include a 
trip of over twenty miles. The transfer 
system has been instituted recently and 
all cars serve the main retail thorough- 
fare, Canal street. This magnificent 
avenue has been coated with asphalt 
pavement from curb to curb, and pre- 
sents an unbroken surface over two hun- 


handsomest and most completely equipped hotel in the soui 


dred feet in width, being one oi the 
handsomest boulevards in the world. The 
street railways during 1900 carried 
50,000,000 persons. Over $75,000 are 
paid in wages by the company each 
month among 2000 men employed on and 
about the cars. The daily number of 
cars operated reach 400, and the com- 
bined daily mileage of all cars reaches 
60,000 miles. 

The city contains several splendid 
hotels, among which may be mentioned 
the St. Charles, the Commercial, Grune- 
wald, Cosmopolitan and Denechaud. The 
St. Charles is the handsomest and most 
completely equipped hotel in the south, 
and will compare well with the finest in 
New York in point of service and appur- 
tenances. ‘The management has been 
compelled to increase its capacity several 
times during the past four years and is 
now erecting a_ twelve-story addition 
which will contain over three hundred 
apartments. The total capacity of the 
St. Charles will then be one thousand 
rooms. It is built of steel and red 
pressed brick, with interior finish in 
marble. The new palm garden, built of 
heavy glass in the court formed by the 
two front wings, is novel and delightful. 
The increased hotel capacity makes posi- 
tive the claim that New Orleans can take 
care of any and all visitors, no matter 
what the occasion or number. 


The “Progressive Union,” one of the 
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NEW ORLEANS CRIMINAL COURTS BUILDING AND PARISH PRISON 


most important business bodies in the 
south, with a membership of five thou- 
sand, under the management of Tom 
Richardson, is accomplishing a world of 
good for the city. It has been the means 
of advertising New Orleans all over the 
country. Business enterprises have been 
established through its agency and it is 
becoming a recognized power in the com- 
mercial upbuilding of the metropolis. 
New Orleans is well provided with 
clubs: the old Boston Club, Pickwick, 


Chess, Checker and Whist Club, Har- 
mony Club and the Young Men’s Gym- 
nastic Club being among the leading in- 
stitutions of their kind in the south. 
They each play an important part in the 
carnival schemes and are potent factors 
in the social life of the community. 

The city is well provided with news- 
papers, each an exponent of southern 
hospitality and culture, and standing 
back to back in the pushing forward of 
the local interests. The Howard library 

and the Free Fiske library are 














two of the most noted libraries in 
the south. With a Roman Cath- 
olic population, the churches of 
this denomination naturally ex- 
ceed in point of numbers, al- 
though others are well represent- 
ed. Many of the sacred edifices 
are handsome and of pretentious 
design and beauty. The old St. 
Louis cathedral is a type of the 
olden times and is located adjoin- 
ing the old Spanish Cabildos, 
now used by the Supreme Court 
of the state. 

The development in building 
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has been marked during the past 
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whites are duplicated in the in- 
terest of the colored pupils, 
several handsome state institu- 
tions being a part of the edu- 
cational features of the com- 
munity devoted to this class. 
Five splendid theaters afford 
amusement during a long the- 
atrical season of nine months. 
Each is well patronized and 
the Thespian stars of the east- 
ern cities all appear before 
Orleans audiences. 

The social aspect of New 
Orleans is distinguished by its 
hospitality. During the win- 
ter season there is a continual 
round of functions which cul- 
minate in the Mardi Gras, 
the most brilliant spectacle of 
the western hemisphere. The 
city enjoys a season of winter 
racing, the track being in es- 
pecially good repute and pat- 

eee aaamer avai ronized by the best stables in 
NEW BUILDING OF THE HIBERNIA BANK AND TRUST Company the country. 

New Orleans has a brilliant 
few years. Prominent among the newer future. The combined business interests 
structures, in addition to the St. Charles of the city are moving, in solid phalanx, 
hotel already mentioned, is the 
Hennen building, a handsome 
eleven-story of cream pressed 
brick; the Liverpool, London 
and Globe, one of the loveliest 
bits of architecture in the city; 
the Maison Blanche, Godchaux 
building, Morris building, Hi- 
bernia Bank and Trust Com- 
pany, Macheca block, Richard- 
son Memorial, Milliken Memo- 
rial, Criminal Courts building, 
Cotton Exchange, Interstate 
Trust Company, Custom House, 
Postoffice, Whitney Bank, Cot- 
ton Exchange, Tulane Univer- 
sity and the Pickwick and Har- 
mony clubs. 

A feature of the progress of 
the city is the recent location 
here by the government of the 
largest floating dry dock in the 
world. The first war ship to 
enter the structure was the bat- 
tle ship Illinois. 

Sixty-five thousand children 
attend the schools of the city yew oRLEANS HOME OF THE LIVERPOOL, LONDON AND 
and the facilities given the GLOBE INSURANCE COMPANY 
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RICHARDSON MEMORIAL BUILDING, MEDICAL DEPARTMENT, TULANE UNIVERSITY 








for the commercial aggrandizement of determined effort to make the city a cen- 
the community. The people are taking _ ter of attraction. 

advantage of long-recognized facilities Values are steadily rising and millions 
for trade and are spending money in a_ of outside capital are being invested in 
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THE COTTON EXCHANGE, FINANCIAL CENTER OF THE SOUTH 


real estate and in enterprises of a direct 
nature. 

The city is the half-way house between 
Mexico, California and the east, and in 
consequence of this condition thousands 
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of tourists take advantage of 
the opportunities for enjoy- 
ment and stop off, thus break- 
ing the monotony of the trip 
from the Atlantic to the Pa- 
cific. The splendid passenger 
service of the Southern Pacific 
between New Orleans and all 
points in Texas, Mexico and 
California is proving the means 
of attracting tourists from all 
parts of the world, and the win- 
ter is characterized by the pres- 
ence in New Orleans, because 
of this fact, of many of the 
most noted men and women of 
the old and the new worlds. 

The people of New Orleans 
have gained an enviable reputa- 
tion for their distinctive cour- 
tesy. This has been exempli- 
fied on a thousand occasions 
and always characterizes any 
gathering which may be drawn 
together by the demands of so- 
ciety or commerce. The old 
world chivalry has lived long in this 
quaint southern metropolis and_ the 
courtly manners of the older inhabitants 
would do credit to the court of the 
grande monarch. 
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THE SUGAR EXCHANGE, HEADQUARTERS FOR PLANTERS AND BROKERS 
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My First FossuM Hunt 
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A Story of Texas 


is sport that any boy would enjoy. 

And it is sport that usually is not 
attended by danger to the hunters, never- 
theless it was while taking part in such 
a hunt that I had the most exciting and 
perhaps perilous experience of my life. 
My father had taken me on a trip to 
Texas, and it was while we were visiting 
at one of the river cotton plantations 
that this hunt took place. It never would 
have occurred, however, but for Zeke, 
and but for Zeke I might not now be 
alive to tell about it. 

Zeke was a negro boy of about my own 
age. I met him one morning going along 
the plantation road, and the nine hounds 
following at his heels attracted my at- 
tention. 

“What do you do with so many dogs?” 
I asked curiously. 

“Hunt *possums. 

“Ts that much fun?” I went on. 

“Co’se it is!” he exclaimed, opening 
his eyes with astonishment. “Ain’t you 
never hunted *possums ?” 

“No; never saw one!” I replied. 

“Wall, Pll de-clare!” he ejaculated, 
his eyes opening wider. “Whah was you 
raised, anyhow ?” 

“Up north, in the State of Michigan.” 

“Avr ain’t no *possums dah ?” 

wid) SP i 

An’ do folks live dah?” he asked, in- 
credulously. “Or do dey jes stay a 
while?” 

In his eyes a country without *pos- 
sums was clearly unfit for human habi- 
tation. In closing our conversation he 
invited me to join him in a *possum hunt 
that night, and I accepted. 

The sun was setting when we started, 
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| UNTING the ’*possum and ’coon 
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Zeke carrying an ax, and the hounds 
trailing lazily behind. It was getting 
dark when we reached the woods, a dense 
forest that extended for miles on all sides 
of the plantation, and Zeke at once start- 
ed the dogs out. 

“Whoop! Hunt ’im up, boys! Music, 
Pup, look about,” he yelled. And the 
dogs with their noses to the ground and 
their long tails high in the air, instantly 
disappeared in the gloom. 

For a few minutes not a sound except 
the distant hooting of owls came to our 
ears. Then the long drawn musical cry 
of a hound broke the stillness. 

“Whoop-ee!” Zeke answered in a voice 
that rang through the woods like a steam 
whistle. “Dat’s you Music! Pup, whah 
is you at ?” 

“Dat Music ’s de best possum dawg 
in de world,” he added, lowering his 
voice to a conversational tone. And 
Music presently gave justice to this as- 
sertion by striking the scent again. In- 
stantly another dog took it up, “Oo-o0-0-p, 
00-0-0-p,” then another and another, and 
away went the pack in full cry, their 
voices echoing and re-echoing up and 
down the forest aisles. Sweeter music 
my ears have never heard. 

“Whoop, whoop-ee, whoop,” came ring- 
ing from Zeke, and he started to running. 

“Come ahead,” he called to me. “Dey 
*s sho got dat ol’ ’possum liftin’ his 
foots.” 

Instantly the spirit of the chase took 
hold of me; one minute and I was run- 
ning at Zeke’s side. Tearing through 
brier thickets and tripping over roots and 
vines, away we went in the wake of the 
hounds, Zeke whooping and yelling at 
the top of his voice with every jump. 
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Ten minutes of this and the dogs 
changed from the long trail cry to short, 
yelping barks. 

“Done treed!” Zeke cried joyously. 

A few minutes more and we ran into 
a small opening in the trees, on the far- 
ther side of which we found the dogs. 
They were gathered about the roots of a 
small tree, yelping, scratching, whining 
—all except Music, she was trying des- 
perately to climb the tree. Zeke pushed 
them away and surveyed the tree a mo- 
ment. 

“Reckon I?ll jes shake ’*im down!” he 
said. 

He began climbing up, and the mo- 
ment his feet left the ground with one 
accord the dogs redoubled their whining 
and yelping. Soon he reached the 
branches and disappeared in the foliage; 
then came a violent shaking of the tree’s 
top, and a dark object came tumbling 
down, to be pounced upon by the dogs 
the instant it touched the earth. 

“Don’t let de dawgs chaw ’im up,” 
Zeke yelled. 

I had no time to lose. Into the mass 
of yelping, snarling animals I went, 
throwing dogs to right and left, and 
picked up a grayish creature about the 
size of a cat. It seemed to be dead, but 
Zeke knew its tricks, it was merely feign- 
ing death, “playing *possum.” Zeke was 
highly pleased. Producing a sack from 
beneath his coat, he proceeded to drop 
our game into it, meanwhile singing un- 
der his breath in joyful anticipation: 


OV Mistuh ’Possum, he mighty smart; 
Cyarve ’im to de heart! 

Oh, ’possum meat am good an’ sweet, 
Cyarve ’im to de heart! 


Whooping to the dogs, he presently 
sent them on the hunt again, and it was 
not long until they struck another trail. 
By this time a bank of cloud which I had 
noticed at our starting had crept up, 
overspreading the sky, and making the 
woods so dark that I could not see to 
keep up with Zeke, who had started to 
running the moment the first sound 
came from the dogs. When I had fallen 
behind a hundred feet or so I called to 
him to go slower, but he was making so 
much noise whooping to the dogs that he 
could not hear. Again and again I 
called, but with no better result. A dozen 
times I barked my shins falling over 
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logs, running blindly, Zeke all the while 
getting farther and farther away, and 
finally a swinging vine sent me heels 
over head down a steep bank into the 
shallow water of a creek. I scrambled 
out quick as I could, but Zeke was now 
out of range of my voice. 

Fainter and fainter grew the sounds 
of the chase, until they were finally lost 
in the distance, and then I gave up and 
sat down on a log to think matters over. 
Would Zeke come back to look for me? 
I wondered. And if not, how was I ever 
to find my way out of the woods? I had 
not the slightest idea of the directions; 
and if I had had, I would not have 
known which way to go. I was a coun- 
try-bred boy, and so was not afraid of 
darkness and solitude, but the prospect 
of having to pass the night in woods that 
still were roamed by bears and panthers 
was a severe trial to my courage. Half 
an hour or more I sat there, listening to 
the hooting of the owls and the thousand 
and one lesser sounds coming from about 
me, when I heard the hounds again. The 
chase had doubled back, and was coming 
in my direction. And to add to my sat- 
isfaction the sky now began clearing, let- 
ting the moon come out and flood the 
woods with light. Every minute brought 
the dogs nearer; louder and louder grew 
their voices, the music rising and falling 
as the breeze blew strong or weak. Now 
they were so near that I could distin- 
guish a crashing of underbrush, and I 
stood up, hoping to catch a sight of them 
on the run. 

3ut suddenly their trail cry changed 
to a perfect pandemonium of snarling 
and yelping and growling; the animal 
they were chasing had evidently turned 
at bay. They were still full three hun- 
dred yards away, but the hubbub they 
made was something amazing. Thinking 
it nothing less than the grandest ’coon 
fight that had ever occurred, and wishing 
to see it, I at once started running to 
them. Upon getting nearer I discov- 
ered that the sounds came from some- 
where within a dense canebrake that 
seemed to present an impenetrable wall 
as far as I could see; but running along 
it I presently came to a narrow path 
just wide enough for me to push my 
way through, and in I went fast as I 
could. I had gone in this way perhaps a 
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hundred feet when I came to a circular 
opening in the cane, where a giant tree 
shaded it back, and there I was brought 
to a stop withastonishment at what I saw. 

Not ten feet from me, sitting on his 
haunches with his back against the tree, 
was a huge black beast, whose head and 
paws were swinging incessantly first to 
one side and then to the other in a vain 
endeavor to catch one of his tormentors. 
The dogs were acting wisely; divided 
into two packs at the bear’s flanks, one 
side would make a rush at him, and as 
his head and paws swept round to repel 
them, back they would leap out of his 
reach, while the other side would as 
promptly attack, pinching him sharply 
with their keen teeth. In the background 
was Zeke, his teeth and eyes gleaming in 
the bright moonlight, as, with ax raised 
aloft, he danced around, watching for a 
chance to strike. It was a most fascina- 
ting sight, and I, unconscious of the dan- 
gerI incurred, stood where I had 
stopped, eagerly watching it. 

I stood somewhat in the shadow of the 
cane, and so Zeke did not see me for some 
little time; when he did he began yelling 
to me, but the dogs were making so much 
noise that I could not understand him. 
Then he began motioning his hands to 
me to do something, which I finally came 
to comprehend was to run, to get away. 
But it came too late. With a savage 
roar the bear broke from the dogs and 
came plunging straight for where I stood 
blocking his only means of egress from 
the cane; before I could think or act he 
struck me with the force of a battering- 
ram, sending me staggering backward 
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and flat on my back in the path. In- 
stantly recognizing another enemy at his 
front, he tried to turn and get away from 
me, but the dogs as quickly attacked him 
in the rear, piling half on top of him in 
their eagerness, and so he turned back 
to rush at me. 

I had struggled to my knees by this 
time, but with one stroke of his paw he 
sent me to the ground again, stripping 
the clothes from my shoulder and right 
arm and leaving a deep gash in my flesh. 
The next moment bear and dogs were 
piled on top of me, snapping, snarling, 
fighting like demons. Then [ caught a 
glimpse of moonlight gleaming on steel 
and heard a crushing blow just above my 
head. Seeing my danger, climbing over 
dogs and getting fairly astride the bear, 
Zeke had buried his ax to the eye in the 
savage brute’s head. It was a death 
blow, and the bear dropped instantly, his 
blood spurting over my face, while Zeke 
began catching up the dogs and throwing 
them over his head back into the open- 
ing. At last he got them all out of the 
path, and then with my help turned the 
bear to one side enough for me to get 
from under it and to my feet. 

[ was fairly dazed, more by the unex- 
pectedness of it all than by what had oc- 
curred. Soon as I recovered we hurried 
by the shortest cut to the plantation, 
where Zeke got a Wagon and a man to 
help, and went back after the bear. When 
my father was told of how Zeke had come 
to my rescue he offered to take him north 
and have him educated, but Zeke stead- 
fastly refused to go to any country where 
there were no ’possums. 


In the Sunny South 


BY ZELLARD 


The land of pretty flowers, 
And sluggish gleams, 
From girlish eyes in lover’s bowers, 
Where lulls my soul into waste of dreams, 
O Sunny South! 


Thou lovers’ paradise, 
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The land of jasmine and 
Magnolia tree, 
With bayou bank, more plant than land, 
Give me a love and let me rev’rence thee, 
O Sunny South! 


Where love will roam, 
Abroad for hearts, where warmest passions 


rise, 


To thrill the soul of man—thou art my 


home— 


O Sunny South. 


Houston, Texas. 
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OV Hard-luck Joe has struck his claim 
An’ staked it good an’ fast. 

Prospected half a century 
An’ located at last. 

Won’t be no jumpin’ of his claim; 
His title’s sound an’ clear. 

‘Tis written on a smooth pine board: 
“Ol Hard-luck Joe Lies Here.” 


Joe come across in 753, 
An’ with his pick an’ pan 
He since has trod o’er every trail 
Thet’s known the foot of man. 
You Bet, Dutch Flat, Red Gulch, Dead Hoss—- 
He know’d ’em one an’ all, 
Fer nary camp upon the slope 
But from him had a eall. 


Yis, Joe dropped in on every one, 
But seemed to be his fate 
To time his call at every strike 
A day er two too late. 
When Joe got there the claims were staked 
An’ fer him not a show, 
Till finally the boys give him 
The name of “Hard-luck Joe.” 


We allers liked to see the chap; 
His soul, it knew no guile. 

He ever had a pleasant word 
An’ cracked the cheerful smile. 

An’ though he never had, I ’spose, 
Two dollars to his name, 

He’d hopeful plan the things he’d buy 
When he had staked his claim. 


He’s staked his claim, an’ I jes’ bet 
Thet he has struck it rich, 

Fer Joe was cheerful, hopeful. kind, 
An’ heaven’s filled with sich. 

I reckon that the trails he treads 
Are paved with gold, an’ so, 

There ain’t no richer claim been struck 
Than’s found by Hard-luck Joe. 
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A Romance of the Coast Range of California 


Illustrated from drawings by G. Leslie Hunter 


Part III 
MAKING FRIENDS WITH NATURE 


AND in hand, like two contented 
children, Mary Wentworth and 
Norwood strolled back to Frazer’s. 

Shadows deepened around them, over- 
hanging boughs brushed their faces, and 
a tangle of wild grape vines threatened 
to enmesh them, but they carelessly 
thrust them aside, drinking in the sweet 
fragrance of the night and hearkening to 
bird calls. 

They had reached the clearing about 
Frazer’s before either disturbed the per- 
fect concord by a spoken word. 

“What brings you to Bonnie Glen, 
Mary?” 

“The new schoolmarm—at vour ser- 
vice, sir !”’ 

She dropped his hand, making a quaint 
curtsey. 

Norwood had long been aware that 
Mary was singularly fond of little chil- 
dren and had lent valuable assistance in 
the free kindergartens of the city. Her 
careless explanation that the European 
trip had been postponed for some trivial 
reason to another year, and that she, al- 
ways an enthusiastic botanist, had deter- 
mined to obtain a complete herbarium of 


the plants of the Vernal Hills, seemed to 
Norwood logical and sufficient cause for 
her unexpected appearance and adoption 
of this new vocation. We are loth to 
question the good the gods provide. 

Norwood arose the next morning with 
a sense of buoyancy and of courage he 
had not known for months. True, it was 
weariness to drag himself from his com- 
fortable bed, to bathe and dress and make 
ready for the breakfast for which he felt 
no appetite. Yet the day somehow seemed 
well worth rising to greet. He reasoned 
that it was because he wanted to make it 
pleasant for Mary, who with sound lungs 
and seemingly unimpaired understand- 
ing, had chosen to seclude herself for a 
time in this mountain solitude. He went 
further, and acknowledged to himself 
that it was very sweet to have this little 
season of congenial companionship to 
lighten the closing chapter of his life. 

It was restful merely to let his eyes 
dwell on Mary, who wore a neat gray 
gown that morning, with a bunch of pink 
roses in her belt. On a chair beside her 
lay a broad-brimmed hat and a tin box. 
As they rose from the table she took pos- 
session of these articles. 

“T am going to begin bright and early 
to collect my plants,” she said, smiling 
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as she slipped over her head the leather 
strap that passed through the handles of 
the tin box. “You'll go with me?” 

“Of a certainty!” he replied, taking 
his hat as they passed out through the 
narrow hallway. 

“It is too late in the season to expect 
much,” Mary went on as they entered the 
bright sunlight. “Yet there must be 
sheltered places along the mountain 
streams and in crevices of ledges where 
nice specimens may be found. I suppose 
you know the hills by heart by this time.” 

“T climbed a little when I first came. 
I haven’t done much walking lately. It 
tired me,” Norwood said. 

He hoped no one would grieve her ten- 
der heart by telling her of the day he had 
fallen exhausted on the trail. He would 
caution Frazer and his wife not to men- 
tion it. 

“That is because you are always in a 
hurry. I know how it used to be in the 
city,” said the girl, wisely. “I have 
watched you come up the hill to our 
house, puffing like a steam engine. Now 
you’ll have to measure your pace to mine. 
When I hurry in the least in making an 
ascent, my heart beats like a tripham- 
mer. I shall be a safety-guage for your 
ambition, Dr. Norwood.” 

Leisurely and often stopping to take 
breath and rest, they ascended the hill- 
side, their object-point a projecting ledge 
from whose base there gurgled a spring 
of pure water which a little further down 
was dammed and prisoned in an iron pipe 
to supply Frazer’s house and stable. 

At every stage of their journey new 
beauties were revealed, new glories un- 
veiled. The clearings in the valley, the 
stubble fields, parched and yellow, dwin- 
dled to mere specks in a setting of emer- 
ald. Magnificent growths of live oak 
clothed the hillsides, stately madronos, 
with dropping leaves disclosing their dap- 
pled bark and fantastic shapes, bowed 
over the streams that coursed down 
gulches and canyons, with columnar al- 
ders and sycamores wearing the golden 
garb of autumn. The ground beneath was 
a mesh of wild blackberry vines, clematis 
and nightshade. Higher up the slopes 
purpled with a thick chaparral of sage- 
brush, chemisal and mountain lilac, 
touched here and there with vivid red, 
where clusters of toyon berries, the Cali- 
fornia holly, hung in scarlet splendor. 
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It was noon when they reached their 
goal. In an ecstasy of delight Mary 
knelt at the foot of the jutting rock, pass- 
ing her hand with a caressing motion 
over a bed of nemophila blossoms, blue as 
the summer sky, lifting tiny chalices to 
drink the spray flung down to them by a 
mimic cascade. 

“Only see these brave little souls, blos- 
soming all out of season because a little 
heaven-sent moisture has been granted 
them !” 

But Norwood, who had flung himself 
down on the ground, clasping his hands 
at the back of his head for a pillow, stub- 
bornly refused to turn his face, and his 
tone was so despairing that the girl was 
alarmed. 

“Are you tired ?” she asked with much 
concern. 

“fam hungry. Desperately hungry !” 
he returned with emphasis, looking hope- 
lessly at Frazer’s, resolved to a mere speck 
in the distance, then casting a reproach- 
ful look at her. 

She answered with a happy laugh. 

“Before I gather any specimens I must 
empty my box.” 

Lifting the hinged cover she displayed 
piles of dainty sandwiches, wrapped in 
snowy napery, a flask of milk and great 
bunches of purple grapes. 

Norwood eagerly reached out his 
hands, and ate, like a gluttonous boy, 
much more than his share of the repast, 
accepting gladly and without question 
the girl’s plea that her own hearty break- 
fast had blunted her appetite. When he 
had finished he drank freely of the cool 
spring water, then laid back and closed 
his eyes. 

The sunshine bathed him in a grateful 
warmth, the twitter and warble of birds, 
the hum of bees and the stir of unseen 
forces of Nature blended in a pleasant 
harmony. Mary Wentworth’s face had 
the kind and soothing look of one that 
lingered in dreams of his childhood. He 
dropped asleep as quietly and happily as 
a tired boy. 

The sun was declining in the west 
when he awoke, rested and refreshed. A 
sunshade was propped beside him, shel- 
tering his face from the slanting rays. 
The touch of a soft hand seemed to linger 
on his forehead, but when he looked about 
to determine whether the sensation were 
dream or reality, he saw Mary kneeling 


MINE EYES UNTO 


THE HILLS 


But Norwood, who had flung himself down on the ground, clasping his hands at the back 
of his head for a pillow, stubbornly refused to turn his face 


on the ground, busily storing away the 
plants she had gathered. 

“T don’t know whether I ought to have 
slept out here on the hillside,” he said, 
doubtfully. “It’s a hazardous experi- 
ment.” 

“It is good for you,” she said, earnestly. 


“Take care, Mary, how you violate pro- 
fessional ethics. I haven’t given up my 
patient yet.” 

“Then you had better do so at once, 
sir,” she retaliated, playfully but with an 
undercurrent of serious meaning. “You 
have not made a brilliant success of your 
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treatment of his case this summer.” 

He: reddened ever so slightly, feeling 
his proféssional skill in some sense chal- 
lenged. 

“Tt is plain you are determined to sup- 
plant me. Think seriously of what you 
are meditating. You wouldn’t rob a poor 
doctor of his only case—himself !” 

“Then take me as a consulting physi- 
cian!” said the girl, quickly. “Here is 
my first advice, and you are to respect it. 
You are to walk slowly and not speak a 
word going down the trail. Stop now 
and then and inhale long breaths with- 
out opening your mouth. No, sir. If 
you please; you shall not carry the tin 
box, nor my sunshade. And when we 
reach Frazer’s you are to eat a light sup- 
per and go straight to bed, not burning 
your light an instant longer than it takes 
you to undress. I will give you further 
orders tomorrow. No reading in your 
room or in bed, *pon honor.” 

The guilty and deprecating look with 
which Norwood subscribed to this latter 
condition confirmed the girl in her sus- 
picions. Always a student and reader, 
the young man had brought with him the 
greater part of his scientific library, and 
had been in the habit of sitting up half 
the night engaged in study, then retiring 
chilled and exhausted, to a nervous and 
fitful repose. 

For the first time since he came to 
Bonnie Glen, Norwood slept soundly and 
peacefully that night; and he awoke in 
the morning with a keen desire to know 
what worthy Mrs. Frazer intended to 
offer them for breakfast. 


It is unnecessary to recount in detail 
Mary Wentworth’s experience as teacher 
of the school in Bonnie Glen. The record 
of her success is spread upon the books so 
diligently kept by the trustees of the dis- 
trict. It is sufficient to say that year 
shows the highest percentage in attend- 
ance and deportment, if not in scholar- 
ship, scored under any teacher’s adminis- 
tration in the history of the district. 

When she had been at her post a month 
every girl was her devoted friend, every 
boy her loyal subject. Norwood, who on 
pleasant days invariably walked down to 
the schoolhouse with her in the morning, 
and who was always waiting for her at 
night, grew to feel an unreasoning jeal- 
ousy of the children who rushed up the 
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path to meet her, breaking in upon their 
pleasant confidences, or unwillingly 
yielding her up to him when the day’s 
tasks were over. Yet not so unreasonable; 
from his own point of view. 

“The world can have her for many 
years. My days with her are numbered,” 
he sadly argued. 

The winter rains were late that year. 
September and October passed serenely 
by under cloudless skies and with days 
and nights balmy as midsummer. The 
vineyards clothing sunny slopes yielded 
their rich vintage to the toilers, and the 
russet husks of walnuts and almonds 
burst and rattled their concealed treas- 
ures in a shower on the ground for the 
children to gather. With the advent of 
November the same grateful warmth pre- 
vailed by day, but the sun sank earlier 
behind the western hills and night set- 
tled down with a keener breath. Some- 
times light clouds chased each other 
across the sky, but not a drop fell to re- 
fresh the parching earth. 

In mid-December something like an 
ocean fog adrift crept over the hills and 
obscured the sun, dimly and then heavily, 
like a leaden-gray pall. Slowlv the mist 
began to descend earthward, flinging a 
fine spray in the faces of those who ven- 
tured out. By night rain was pattering 
on the roof. 

All the week it rained, and when the 
thirsty soil had drunk its fill, little 
streamlets began to trickle down every 
hollow and depression, joining forces to 
form dancing brooks, combining again to 
make turbulent rivulets, and finally uni- 
ting in a genuine mountain torrent,which 
plunged down the canyon, uprooting trees 
and tearing boulders from their beds. 

To those who watched the progress of 
the storm it seemed as if a second deluge 
were imminent; but after a gusty fore- 
noon when rain and wind contested sway, 
Bonnie Glen looked out upon a sky cloud- 
less as June. 

With bovish delight in his sudden re- 
lease from bondage, Norwood drew vn a 
heavy pair of boots and caught up hat 
and overcoat, resolved to reach the school- 
house by the time of dismissal. Hasten- 
ing down the road with this purpose in 
view, he renewed the joy of his own boy- 
hood’s experience in another region where 
Nature discloses her secrets upon the 
melting of the snows. Underfoot a 
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myriad of green blades and tender leaflets 
were leaping into life. Moss-grown rocks 
had exchanged their summer browns for 
glistening emerald. ‘The oaks, clean- 
washed and refreshed, seemed to be put- 
ting on a new garb,and pussy-willow buds 
were swelling with the promise of spring. 

“The very air seems new,” he declared 
to Mary, as she greeted him with pleased 
surprise. “All the earth seems new born.” 

“It may wake up my rare fern,” said 
the girl, knowingly, nodding her head as 
one entrusted with all the small secrets 
of Nature. 

“Speaking of your rare fern,” said 
Norwood, “I believe I have at last traced 
it to its lair. A Mexican, who leads a her- 
mit’s life on the next range south, was 
trying to tell me last week of some very 
uncommon plant that grows in a gulch 
near the summit. The old man described 
it as resembling the delicate needlework 
his countrywomen are famous for mak- 
ing. He says there’s a cave that marks 
the spot where it grows; a prehistoric 
relic in the face of a cliff covered with 
paintings that may be worth seeing for 
themselves.” 

“We'll go some day when the weather 
is warmer,” replied the girl, soberly. She 
cast a furtive look at his face, paled with 
a week’s confinement, and with a bright 
color glowing like a consuming fire in his 
cheeks. 

With occasional storm and long inter- 
vals of sunshine, the winter melted into 
spring. Norwood, keeping out of doors 
when the weather would permit and tak- 
ing frequent strolls about the settlement, 
became unconsciously interested in the 
lives of the people, more tolerant of their 
peculiarities and limitations. When the 
skies were clear and the way not too slip- 
perv, Mary and he resumed their rambles 
in the hills, prolonging them as the days 
lengthened. Norwood’s cough was un- 
changed, and although he thought he 
breathed more easily and was no longer 
troubled with hemorrhages, he had re- 
solved from the first never to permit him- 
self to be preyed upon by the delusions so 
common in this most deceptive, most ca- 
pricious and most insidious of diseases, 
which invariably endeavors to cheat its 
victims with the promise of recovery. 
Yet he noted with surprise that he had 
acquired a hearty appetite and was gain- 
ing flesh. 


“Tomorrow,” began Mary one bright 
Friday afternoon in April as she met 
Norwood after an early dismissal of her 
school. “Tomorrow” She hesitated 
and looked searchingly in his face. 

“"T’omorrow—what ?” 

But what she had seen only partly sat- 
isfied her. 

“Tomorrow—-shall we start out on our 
tour of exploration for the fern? Do you 
feel able?” 

“Agreed !” cried Norwood, heartily, yet 
in his mind there was a troubled reserve. 
To penetrate to the locality where the 
fern was reputed to grow it would be nec- 
essary to climb higher and farther than 
he had before attempted, and to pass the 
spot where he had fallen bleeding and 
senseless in the days before Mary had 
joined him. 

They started out at daybreak. Meadow 
larks sounded their liquid notes from 
every fence rail, and the air thrilled with 
twitter and song. By easy stages they 
made the ascent, frequently resting where 
turns in the path developed new pros- 
pects or presented the Glen in a novel 
and charming aspect. At one of these 
stopping places Norwood suddenly rose 
and looked around him. Close to his foot 
was a slab of porous sandstone bearing a 
rusty stain which all the winter rains had 
been unable to efface. It was the spot 
where he had fallen that day last 
spring. 

“Ts the climb too much for you? You 
look pale and tired. Let me get you a 
drink.” 

As she unslung her little canteen he 
caught the sound of water tinkling over 
the rocks beside the trail. In an instant 
Mary was back again with a flowing can- 
teen. Norwood drank deeply. 

“To think the water was so near at 
hand !’”’ he remarked, incoherently. “You 
could find it, but I would have perished 
without discovering it.” 

Mary looked mystified, but she asked 
no questions. That was one of her great- 
est charms. She was such a comfortable 
woman. 

In a little glade beyond they stopped 
and ate luncheon. It was long past noon 
when they came at length to a perpen- 
dicular cliff where curious hieroglyphics 
were traced in faded red paint. A few 
feet above the trail there was a dark open- 
ing in its face. 
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“There is the cave!” cried Mary, joy- 
fully. “And oh, look up in that pretty 
cleft. It is the fern, the fern! And there 
is the daintiest little pathway, a staircase 
in the solid rock, leading directly to it. 
The prehistoric races were evidently bot- 
anists !” 

Far above their heads time and the ele- 
ments had hollowed a tiny hanging gar- 
den in the cliff. A scraggy mountain lilac 
grew there, fragrant with bunches of tiny 
lavender blossoms. At its base, drooping 
in delicate tracery over the rock, were 
clusters of pale green fronds. 

“Don’t try to climb up there, Mary. It 
is too steep. You might slip. Ill get it 
for you.” 

But the girl, agile and sure-footed as a 
fawn, was already hastening up the wind- 
ing staircase. She stopped to call back a 
mischievous defiance. 


caught up hat and overcoat, resolved to reach the schoolhouse by the 
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“Too late! Don’t you dare to follow, 
Dr. Norwood. I want the best profes- 
sional skill in case I shouldn’t come down 
with due ceremony !” 

He watched her scramble along the 
ledge’s face. The path up the rock looked 
very solid and safe, but she was climbing 
to a dizzy height, and there was nothing 
but rock below. He held his breath as he 
waited. She had reached her goal, had 
gained a hold on the thorny ceanothus, 
was carefully detaching a clump of ferns 
and tossing it down to him with a tri- 
umphant laugh. She was cautiously step- 
ping downward and backward to find the 
next foothold below when a loose slab of 
rock, detached by the touch of her foot, 
crashed downward, leaving the girl sus- 
pended on the face of the cliff, her only 
hold the slender branch of the mountain 
lilae. 
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“My God! Mary, hold on till 1 come !” 
Norwood cried, springing toward the 
ledge. 

Mary Wentworth thought quickly. The 
bush she held was tough-fibered and in 
all probability would sustain her. But 
what might be the consequences of the 
strain upon that enfeebled frame and 
those half-healed tissues, if Norwood, 
with an uncertain footing on the rock, 
should undertake to support her weight 
and lower her to a place of safety ! 

She turned her head and gave him a 
look that he did not understand, but that 
he never forgot. Then she shut her eyes 
tightly, loosed her hold and fell, swiftly, 
horribly, upon the rocks below. 

She opened her eyes to find Norwood 
bending over her, bathing her head with 
water. She smiled, weakly. 

“It is nothing. I was only a little 
stunned.” 

3ut when she tried to rise she gave a 
cry of pain: 

“My arm!” 

Norwood stooped and examined it. 

“Tt is broken. A simple fracture. 
Thank heaven, it is no worse! I must 
bind it up as well as I can.” 

He helped her to an easier posture, 
then busied himself selecting a suitable 
piece of pine, which he hacked to the 
proper length with the aid of his pocket- 
knife, laboriously fashioning it into 
splints. 

She was very faint and weak. She 
sipped a little water that he brought her, 
then rose unsteadily and looked about her. 

“Where has the sun gone? What 
makes it so dark in the canyon ?” 

“My little girl,” said Norwood, laying 
his hand very gently on her shoulder, 
“the sun has gone because it has a mis- 
sion to perform on the other side of the 
globe. Night is coming on.” 

“Oh, what have I done! We must get 
back. We will start at once. It will 
never do for you to spend the night up 
here,” cried Mary, with a great fear of 
the consequences of her own rash act. 

“Mary, it is out of the question for us 
to return to the Glen tonight. It would 
be a-perilous undertaking to try to make 
our way down in the darkness over this 
rough trail and along the edge of the pre- 
cipitous gorges we have passed. Should 
we give out on the way we could find no 
comfortable shelter like this,’ and he 
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waved his hand in the direction of the 
ledge. 

“The cave?” said Mary. 

“The cave!” assented Norwood, cheer- 
ily. “I think we shall get along very 
cozily. There is any amount of dry wood 
near by,and I have matches in my pocket. 
Thanks to your provident spirit, the rem- 
nants of our luncheon will make a very 
good supper.” 

Their relations seemed suddenly to 
have changed. From the weak invalid, 
the object of Mary’s solicitude, he had 
suddenly become her stout-hearted and 
resourceful protector. He helped her into 
the cave, floored with dry sand, the result 
of centuries of rock disintegration. It 
was small and dome-shaped, and through 
a crevice in the apex they could catch a 
glimpse of the sky. 

“A natural chimney!” cried Norwood, 
exultingly. “Now we can have a jolly 
campfire, with no fear of suffocation.” 

He bustled about, securing a supply of 
firewood and bringing water from the 
brook. Soon they were sitting before a 
blazing fire, enjoying a dainty meal 
spread on sycamore leaves. Supper over, 
they composed themselves for the night 
on either side of the fire. Norwood fell 
asleep like a tired boy, but Mary, tor- 
tured with anxiety lest this night’s ex- 
posure should work deadly results to the 
invalid, did not close her eyes till long 
past midnight, rising and stealthily re- 
plenishing the fire at intervals. 

She awoke to behold the sun streaming 
in at the entrance, and Norwood’s figure 
outlined in the sunshine. In his hand he 
held a willow twig, strung with mountain 
trout. 

“Don’t make me tell how I caught 
them, or the Fish Commission will be 
after me!” he warned her. “Only bestir 
yourself, my lazy little housewife, and 
prepare our breakfast, for my skill stops 
with the providing.” 

“And it hasn’t killed you, sleeping in 
the open air without any covering this 
chilly night 7” 

“Qn the contrary, I slept like a top. 
and when I awoke this morning a load 
seemed to have been lifted off my chest,” 
returned the young man, seriously. “I’m 
going to try an experiment, Mary, and 
move my bed out on the balcony at 
Frazer's.” 

(TO BE CONTINUED) 








Up Oregon's 


Rogue River 


The Most Picturesque Route to the Crater Lake 
National Park 


BY CASPAR 


W. HODGSON 


Illustrated from photographs by the author 


HERE are three wagon routes to 
Crater. Lake National Park. The 
“Dead Indian road” leaves the 

Southern Pacific at Ashland and goes 
by way of the Lake of the Woods, Pelican 
bay on Klamath Lake and Fort Kla- 
math. Another road leaves the railroad 
at Ager, California, and proceeds via 
Klamath Falls to Fort Klamath, where 
it joins the “Dead Indian road.” The 
shortest route and certainly the most pic- 
turesque, is up the Rogue river, starting 
from Medford, Central Point or Gold 
Hill, any of these places being good out- 
fitting points. The Rogue river route is 
about eighty-five miles from the rail- 
road; “Dead Indian road” is about fif- 
teen miles longer than the Rogue route, 
and the Klamath Falls way from 


The River Rogue itself is a wonder— 
its pure mountain water, its trout and 
salmon, its great silent pools, its falls 
and dangerous rapids, the natural bridge, 
the dalles, the deep fantastic canyons— 
every part of its course has some strange 
and beautiful feature. It would take 
weeks of camping along its timbered 
banks to drink in to the full a due ap- 
preciation of its many attractions. 

The Rogue river is one of the most in- 
teresting things in a wonderful country, 
more of which ought to be included in 
the Oregon national park created last 
May. High in the summits of the south- 
ern cascades rise the Rogue, Umpqua, 
Willamette and the Des Chutes—four 
great rivers of Oregon, all flowing in dif- 





Ager is at least fifteen miles 
longer than the “Dead Indian 
road.” A good plan is to go one 
way and come another, though in 
no case should the Rogue river be 
left out of account. 

On all of these routes there are 
some ranches by the way at which 
one may camp and buy supplies, 
but by far the best scheme is to 
go prepared to live by the way- 
side, and no more beautiful camp- 
ing grounds or more delightful 
summer climate for camping 
could be imagined. 

To ride or drive up the Rogue 
during the season from the first 
of June to the last of September 
is to experience one of the most 
delightful outings to be found on 
the Pacific coast. Here the cli- 
matic conditions of Western Ore- 
gon and those of the drier regions 
of California seem to meet and 
blend, making an ideal climate 
and perfect surroundings for out- 
door life. 











The river here is wide and the trout fishing excellent 
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The River Rogue 





ferent directions, though taking their 
rise in the same region. The Des Chutes 
rises in Crescent lake and flows in a 
northerly direction to the east of the cas- 
cades, finally emptying into the Colum- 
bia; the Willamette rises in Summit lake 
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and flows in a northerly direction to the 
west of the Cascades, joining Columbia 
below the city of Portland; the Umpqua 
takes its rise in Diamond lake and flows 
westerly to the Pacific ocean. The gen- 
eral direction of the upper courses of 
the Rogue is southwest; its probable 
source in mystic Crater lake through 
some subterranean passage gives it a 
strange charm which the other rivers do 
not possess. 

With these thoughts in mind, explora- 
tion of the Rogue and its tributaries is 
deeply interesting, and the river’s never 
failing sources of daily pleasure fill one’s 
vacation brim full. 

These jottings from my notebook tell 
the tale of a trip all too hastily made, but 
nevertheless the trip of a lifetime. We 
started from Medford. During the morn- 
ing we passed Table Rock, the most prom- 
inent landscape mark for miles around. 
This was the stronghold of the Rogue 
River Indians when General Joseph 
Lane fought here in 1853. We made our 
midday camp at the old Jackson ranch 
on the banks of the Rogue. This place 
was once the source of supply for Port- 
land’s early melons. The river here is 
wide and the trout fishing excellent. It 
was but the work of a few minutes to 
furnish enough speckled beauties for our 
use. During the afternoon we traveled 
over a good road and before nightfall 
reached the United States hatchery, 
which is as far up the river as the sal- 
mon are allowed to run. 

The next morning we made a study of 
the hatchery which is well conducted. 
A short drive brought us to a fine camp- 
ing ground at the foot of a steep grade, 
called Gut’s Defeat, where we caught 
the largest trout of the trip. Our after- 
noon travel was rendered more difficult 
by the bad roads which for miles con- 
sisted of pulverized pumice-stone. We 
were, however, rewarded before sundown 
by finding a most unique place for a 
camp, which commanded a view of the 
Rogue just above the deep gorge down 
which the river plunges in a series of 
falls for more than a quarter of a mile. 
At the foot of these falls Mill creek drops 
over an abrupt precipice directly into 
the Rogue river one hundred and eighty 
feet below. ‘To sleep under the stars 
with the sound of these falls in one’s 























—The deep gorge down which the river The river here flows through a deep 
plunges in a series of falls for more than basaltic gorge, then over a _ series of 
a quarter of a mile rapids, ending in a great fall 
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A RANCH ON THE ROGUE 


ears is an experience long to be remem- 
bered. 

Arising early, we spent some time in 
contemplating the grand and impressive 
scenery. Climbing down to the foot of 
Mill creek falls, we discovered other 
points of view which compelled us to 
halt and gaze. A few rods below are 
Bear creek falls, smaller but equal in 
height and none the less beautiful. 

Again on the move, we crossed 
the Rogue river above Mill creek 
and turned into the most magnifi- 
cent forests of sugar pine to be 
found in all Oregon. Some of 
these trees are not less than ten 
feet in diameter and nearly three 
hundred feet high. Thank heaven, 
they are all within the forest re- 
serve. In these woods and along 
other courses of the river grow 
many other trees, locally known as 
yellow pine, pitch pine, cedar, red 
fir, white fir, tamarack, yew, larch, 
spruce, hemlock, dogwood, chinc-a- 
pin, mountain mahogany, manza- 
nita, laurel or madrona, hazel, 
ete. 

By noon we reached the natural 
bridge which is about one mile be- 
low Union creek. The whole river 
here passes under a bridge of bas- 
alt and reappears a few hundred 
feet below through several open- 
ings. This natural bridge, with 
the wild scenery below it, would 
certainly compare favorably with 
more famous ones. Some miles 
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farther up the river we passed 
the dalles of the Rogue. The 
river here flows through a 
deep basaltic gorge, then over 
a series of rapids, ending in a 
great fall. During the after- 
noon we again traveled through 
an immense forest, but this 
time a naked forest, for, some 
twenty years ago, a great fire 
raged and reduced to charred 
trunks what was once as mag- 
nificent a forest as the one 
now standing below the nat- 
ural bridge, through which we 
had passed in the morning. 
After some hours we reached 
Silver camp at the edge of this 
great “burn.” 

From this camp we took a short hunt 
and were lucky enough to bring down a 
two-hundred-pound buck. Since the en- 
forcement of good game laws the deer 
are becoming more numerous in this re- 
gion, and it is not difficult to keep the 
camp supplied with venison. Our one 
deer not only furnished us for the entire 
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A NEW YEAR 


trip, but also sev- 
eral parties we met 
on the way, and 
our deer hunting 
was thereafter done 
with the camera. 

We could easily 
have reached Cra- 
ter lake in three 
days’ time, but we 
chose to take four, 
that we might bet- 
ter enjoy the Rogue 
river country. Our 
fourth and last day 
on the way was 
spent in rapid 
climbing. We 
passed successively 
Wapeg springs, 
Hampton springs 
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—We crossed the Rogue river above Mill creek and turned into the 
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on Castle creek. 

To the right of us lay Huckleberry 
mountain, which during the berry season 
is the resort for the people of the Kla- 
math country many miles to the south- 
east. Let it be noted here that the coun- 
try through which we were traveling is 
entirely uninhabited during a large por- 
tion of the year except by an occasional 
trapper or forest ranger. It was of con- 
siderable interest to us to note the great 
variety of berries which we found ripe 
at this season, in the course of our Rogue 
river trip. They included huckleberries 
(three kinds), dewberries, yewberries, 
black caps, thimbleberries, wild black- 
berries, Oregon grapes, wild gooseberries, 
sarvisberries, wild currants (two kinds), 
manzanita berries, salal berries and choke 
berries. Many of these furnished delic- 


ious food for our camp, and each variety 
was at least tasted. Some of these ber- 
ries we found in various stages of ripen- 
ing in the different parts of our ascent. 
We also came across chinc-a-pins and 
hazel nuts in profusion. 

A little farther on and Union peak lay 
to our right. We were now high in the 
Cascade ranges and we could not help 
but notice that the flora seemed to change 
abruptly from that of the lower levels to 
that of the mountain summits. 

Near the summit of Mazama mountain, 
in whose old crater lies the mystic lake 
we sought, we made our last camp, and 
even had we turned back without seeing 
that wonderful lake we would have felt 
amply repaid for the long journey we had 
made up the Rogue river to Crater lake. 


A New Year Greeting 


BY ARTHUR 


A greeting to thee, infant year— 

[ give it both in joy and fear; 

For whether friend or whether foe, 
With joy or grief 1 do not know. 
Still, I’d not have thee turn away, 
So give thee welcome, bid thee stay. 
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I wonder what thou hast in store; 

(Oft have I wondered thus before.) 

If thou wilt bring new friends to me; 
If those I have will faithful be; 

If joy will come and health caress; 

If I shall know true happiness? 


A mystery unsolved thou art; 

Rare secrets rest within thy heart. 

And, artful year, what joy, what fun, 

To wrest them from thee one by one. 

Then, when the twelve months have rolled by, ? 
All thou now guardest shall know I. 





























His Security 


A New Year Story of the California Oil Wells 


BY ELIZABETH GERBERDING 


LEVEL land covered with low 

bunches of greasewood stretched, 

unbroken, as far as the eye could 
see. ‘To the man who stood gazing at 
the far horizon line the barren features 
of the country mattered little. A thou- 
sand feet or more beneath the surface, 
waiting to be gathered, was a crop much 
more to his fancy than wheat or corn; 
for, behind him a cluster of unpainted 
buildings and derricks marked a newly 
discovered oil region of Central Cali- 
fornia. 

“What’s the matter, Dave?” said a 
voice at his elbow. 

For answer he took his wife’s hand 
and pressed it. 

“Whatever it is,” she continued, “we’ve 
got to face it and we might as well do it 
first as last.” 

“Bernie, we’re worse off than we were 
months ago. Here it is most the new 
year and we haven’t”—. He did not 
finish the sentence. “It'll be such a dif- 
ferent one from what I thought. We’re 
up against a stone wall.” 

The woman had been in the depths of 
despair, but his despair gave her new 
courage. 

“Tf you are, there must be a crack in 
it somewhere, to get a wedge in,” she af- 
firmed with determination. 

“No, there isn’t. We’re going to lose 
every cent we put into the well—going to 
lose it just as sure as I’m standing here.” 

“Well, it would have been’ a _ good 
enough New Year for me if we’d got 


away somewhere — anywhere — only a 
long way off from here.” 

She buttoned the sleeve of her faded 
calico gown where it flapped at her wrist 
and shook the dust from the skirt as if 
she would shake off all connection with 
the hated land. 

“How many feet are you down, now ?” 

“Just the same—nine hundred and 
eighty—not a foot more.” 

“Well, at any rate, it isn’t as though 
you'd gone down fifteen hundred and 
hadn’t struck oil.” 

“Perhaps not,” the man said bitterly, 
“but the result’s the same. For two 
months, ever since you went away, we’ve 
been trying to work those tools loose; 
but they’re hard and fast—if the best 
Portland cement had been poured down 
the pipe it couldn’t hold them tighter 
than they’re held in the sand!” 

The woman gasped. 

“They’re fast in the quicksand !” 

Her husband nodded. 

“That’s awful !” 

He looked at the ground. 

“About as bad as can be,” he replied. 

“Tsn’t there anything to be done—any- 
thing you haven’t tried ?” 

“Yes,” he deliberately replied, “there’s 
a tool they use in such cases, but it costs 
one hundred and twenty-five dollars and 
we haven’t a cent of money or an inch of 
credit left.” 

A defiant desperate look came over his 
face. 

“The Eden has got one and just now 
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1 tried to borrow it, but Emery refused 
to lend.” 

“Are they using it 
prise. 

“No—that’s what makes it so rough.” 

There was a pause. The wife caress- 
ingly touched his arm. 

“How much time is there left,” she 
asked, “before—before—” 

“Before we’re attached? Don’t be 
afraid of the word,” he said. “It’s stared 
me in the face for weeks. We’ve got till 
day after tomorrow and Emery knows it. 
He wants to grab the whole thing.” An 
angry flush spread over his face. “After 
we’ve put in everything we’ve got in the 
world—money and hard work, muscle 
and brain—” his voice trembled, “this 
man steps in and by an accident gets our 
reward !” 

“It’s a shame, Dave! 
hadn’t gone away !” 

“You were right to go, your sister 
needed you. I’m glad you were spared 
the agony of staying here.” He caught 
her arm. “Right over there, Bernie,” he 
said in a whisper, “in the nearest corner 
of that first shed,” he pointed to a group 
of buildings, “is the tool which might 
change everything !” 

“Tt could be taken ?” 

“Yes. Dve thought and thought about 
it, and I’ve been so tempted—I am now, 
for that matter.” 

“Couldn’t vou wire to San Francisco 
for one like it ?” 

He shook his head. 

“*"Twould take too long, even if it 
didn’t have to be made. Besides, as I 
told you, we havn’t a cent of money or 
credit.” 

They silently looked at the darkening 
plain. Some little birds, uttering sweet 
mournful cries, flew close to their heads. 
A jack rabbit bounded a few feet before 
them and with ears erect sat motionless, 
paralyzed with fear. 

When David next spoke it was in a 
lower tone, but with an intensity which 
betrayed his excitement. 

“lve thought of how easily I could 
get that tool, some night at dusk, and, 
maybe, before morning I’d have dur tools 
out—and maybe, I’d have struck oil!” 

“It would be—tricky.” 

“Tt would not be half as tricky 
what Emery means to do.” 


?” she asked in sur- 


O, I wish | 
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“Emery isn’t your standard, is he?” 

“1 want to borrow his tool,” David 
went on, ignoring the question, “one 
he isn’t using—for a short time; while 
he is trying to get my property—for 
good—by a trick. Which is worse?” 

“Ts Matthew Emery your standard ?” 
she repeated. 

David impatiently moved a few steps. 

“How are you ever going to get the 
better of such men if you don’t play 
tricks yourself, once in a while?” he 
asked. 

The lines around his wife’s lips tight- 
ened. She touched his arm again, but 
this time with a different meaning. 

“Because you wouldn’t stoop to them,” 
she said. “If it were possible for you to 
do such things you’d have done one long 
before this.” 

“The only thing left for me to do, 
then, is to stand meekly by and _ let 
Emery cheat me out of everything. If 
old man Brown were only here I’d ask 
him to lend it to me.” 

“He is here—he got back tonight.” 

“Here?” David repeated in surprise. 
“Why, they told me at the Eden that 
they didn’t expect him for two weeks.” 
He abruptly turned toward the build- 
ings. “Ill go and ask him now,” he 
said with decision. “The sooner the bet- 
ter. Perhaps, if I offer to pay him, 
somehow, for the loan, he’ll let me have 
it.” 

She came a little close:. 

“T’m so glad I’m here, Dave,” she said. 

“I’m glad, too, Bernie. This is the 
time when a man needs his wife.” 

He walked rapidly away. 

She watched him until he disappeared 
in the office building of the Eden Oi] 
Company, and then she turned her back 
upon the grotesque structures which dis- 
figured the scene. It was growing darker, 
the horizon line was too dim now to be 
clearly seen, but there was an exhilarat- 
ing sense of space in the treeless coun- 
try. She drew a long breath as she 
watched the night close down upon the 
land. By and by it would be like black 
velvet, until the cyclorama of the dawn 
furnished its spectacle. 

When David entered the office of the 
Eden he realized how futile was his an- 
ger against Mr. Emery and he hoped 
that he would not mect him. The sense 
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of his wrongs seethed too angrily to 
make him feel sure of self-control. Be- 
sides, sure of his advantage, the man 
would only laugh at him. But it was a 
different matter with Mr. Brown. Ava- 
ricious he certainly was, but the old man 
had a way of deciding for himself, and 
his course once taken, no one could turn 
him from it. Still, David knew that if 
he hoped to win, he should see the old 
man alone before his partner had had 
time to present his side of the case. 

Mr. Brown was alone in his office when 
David entered and he turned to take his 
hat from its peg before he noticed his 
caller. 

“What do you want?” he asked. 

“T want to borrow a tool you’ve got, 
Mr. Brown, to finish my well with. Our 
tools are stuck fast in the quicksand.” 

David knew his man well enough to 
come to the point at once. 

“Humph! That happens often enough. 
You’d orter thought of that before sink- 
in’ your well. When folks try to sink a 
well on nothin’ much but air, they musn’t 
be surprised if they get left. Now, you 
come to borrow my tool. How do I 
know you won’t get that stuck fast in 
the sand, too?” 

“T can’t tell that—no man can—but I 
expect to pay for the loan of it and to 
guarantee its value.” 

The other surveyed him with a su- 
percilious glance and David’s face 
flushed. 

“T haven’t any money or property to 
offer as security, but I’ve got my strength 
and that’s good for something.” 

Mr. Brown laughed, but he steadily 
continued. 

“My proposition is this: Ill agree to 
give you my labor—to work for you, 
eight hours a day, for one month—or to 
pay you twenty-five dollars, one-fifth the 
value of it, if you’ll loan me that tool for 
forty-eight hours. Besides, I’ll pledge 
my labor for six months, in case we 
should lose the tool.” 

Mr. Brown sat down in his revolving 
chair and tilted back, the better to re- 
gard David. 

“Well,” he remarked, “I’ve had all 
sorts of securities offered me, but this 
beats *em all.” 

“There’s nothing the matter with it, is 


there?” the other demanded. “You get 
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my work for a month—get it for nothing, 
really—because the tool isn’t the least 
use to you at present.” 

“That’s so,” Mr. Brown admitted. 

He hesitated a moment while David 
trembled; for in the adjoining room he 
could hear Emery’s voice in what seemed 
to be an altercation with some one. “If 
Brown should hear it, too, and call 
Emery in!” he thought with alarm. 

The old man evidently heard nothing, 
for he began to unlock his desk. 

“T s’pose it had better be in black and 
white,” he said, drawing a sheet of paper 
toward him. “That’d be more business 
like.” 

“Much better,” David replied with de- 
cision. This was exactly to his mind. 

Mr. Brown wrote a few sentences. 

“There,” he said, pushing the paper in 
front of David, “sign that tomfoolery.” 

David put his name to the paper and 
the other pressed a blotter over the words 
and began folding the document. 

“Td like a copy, sir, and your name 
signed to each, please.” 

“My name! You don’t think I’m good 
for it?” 

“Tt’s only fair.” 

“Well, well, make a copy and [’ll sign 
em.” 

David copied the words as rapidly as 
possible, for the altercation was growing 
louder, and he drew a sigh of relief when 
both papers were signed and one safely 
in his pocket. 

On emerging into the night David ran 
to the well where so much centered. A 
figure was seated on a bench in the in- 
terior of the wellhouse. He recognized 
his wife. How slender she looked in her 
poor faded dress! How much he had 
hoped to do for her and how little he had 
done. Her attitude was one of despair; 
but he knew it was because she thought 
herself unobserved. She was watching a 
couple of workmen who were bending 
over the pipe, vainly trying to dislodge 
the tools. 

“Bernie, I’ve got it!” David cried 
“the tool—old Brown has loaned it to 
me !” 

She sprang to her feet. 

“Tt can’t be possible! Emery would 
never consent-—we owe him too much!” 
she exclaimed. 

“T didn’t ask him. Brown is the largest 
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owner and I’ve got an agreement with 
him in black and white.” 

He pulled the paper from his pocket. 

“Let me see it.” 

He handed it to her and she carried it 
to the lantern which hung by the door, 
and bent over it. 

“Brown will give you the hardest work 
there is, just to see you at it,” was her 
comment as she handed it back. 

“Yes, itll be hard graft, all right, if 
I lose. It’s contract labor, and that’s 
against the law. But I can stand it—it 
can’t kill me when it lasts only eight 
hours a day. I had some idea of that 
when I put that in. Now,” he pulled off 
his coat, “we’re going to get those tools 
out and sink this well thirty feet be- 
sides, in the next two days.” 

“I hope you may, David,” his wife 
said. “I only hope you may.” 

“Besides, if we strike oil—and I feel 
it in my bones we’re going to—I’ll pay 
for the loan.” 

“Tf we strike oil!” she repeated in de- 
spair. “I gave up that hope long ago. 
Don’t let it get hold of me again, David 
—TI couldn’t stand the disappointment 
again !” 

“T know, Bernie, dear; I know how 
hard this suspense has been on you.” 

“The strain of it has been awful, 
awful! To watch day after day for 
some sign, and to see the money dwin- 
dling and the debts growing; to think 
each day that before night we might 
strike it, and then, night after night, 
to be disappointed! It’s unnerved me, 
David !” 

“But we’ve had encouraging signs, 
Bernie. We were in oil sand before the 


tools stuck; and if we can only get them 
out, there’s every reason to hope—” 

She shook her head. 

“You do the hoping, Dave! I’m afraid 
to trust myself. I can go away with you 
and be happy on nothing at all—just 
because we’ve got each other—but I can’t 
hope to strike oil.” 

There was a pitiful break in her voice. 

“Go into the house, now,” her hus- 
band said. “I'll let you know just as 
soon as we budge them.” 

On the following day the tools were 
dislodged, taken from the pipe and the 
work of sinking the well deeper was be- 
ing rapidly pushed. David paused for a 
moment to speak to his wife, who could 
not stay in the house, but sat on the 
bench, watching the workmen and striv- 
ing to control her excitement. 

“How furious Emery will be if we 
strike it!” he remarked. 

“Yes,” she replied, trying to put cour- 
age into her voice, “he won’t like to think 
of how he’s let it slip through his fin- 
gers.” 

“He’s looked black ever since we got 
the tool, and of course, he’s heard about 
our getting started again.” 

A new sound made itself heard above 
the rattle of the machinery. The floor 
of the wellhouse trembled. 

“Run!” cried David. “It’s coming!’ 

They fled toward the house and 
reached it as a column of black liquid 
shot upward. It poured downward, a 
molten sheet of oil, like thick molasses, 
and greased and blackened whatever it 
touched. 

“We've struck it, Bernie!” David ex- 


claimed. “It’s a gift from God !” 
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ROM the lava-scarred sides of 
Crater point, where the westerly 
swing of California’s Coast range 

crowds the mountains into the sea, and 
following, for some thirty miles, the 
broad strike of a well-defined mineral 
belt to its last outcrop at the head of 
San Francisco canyon, west of Paso Ro- 
bles, lies a vein of metamorphic rock, 
banked on the coast side by great reefs 
of “bottle rock” and on the east by 
ledges of sandstone and shale. Along 
this vein, in some places buried a thou- 
sand feet below the surface and in others 
only hidden by the roots of chemisal and 
sage, are storehouses of treasure waiting 
to be unlocked by the patience and toil 
of man. 

Cappings of iron oxides and blow-outs 
of yellow ochre mark the mountain sides 
with uncertain monuments that attract 
the trained eye of the mineralogist and 
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Ward, Paso Robles, California 


lure the inquisitive pick of the pros- 
pector. 

Wild oats and bunch grass root into 
the very rocks of the Coast range, and 
stockmen, whose cattle grew fat on gov- 
ernment pastures, comprised, in the 
early seventies, the sparse population of 
this portion of San Luis Obispo county. 
Scattered among these were a few Mex- 
icans who had drifted up from the mines 
of Arizona and Mexico, and it is probable 
that to these people belong the credit of 
the first discovery of the rich deposits of 
red sulphide of mercury (cinnabar) 
which have since brought this district 
into prominence as a producer of quick- 
silver. At any rate we know that El 
Libertad was one of the first mines 


opened, and was acquired from some 
Mexican claimants, and that at many a 
barbecue held at this mine the Mexican 
flag was hoisted to the top of a pine pole 
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amid shouts of “Viva lo, Mexico!”’—an 
inspiration more likely due to rare beef 
and “roof paint” than patriotism. 

It is more certain, however, that Mex- 
ican energy never went a great ways be- 
yond the location and staking off of a 
claim, for the development of these pros- 
pects was due to Americans who suc- 
ceeded to the title. Old Nicholas Garcia 
was one of those who, sometime in 1873, 
found and lost a fortune in this way. 
Garcia discovered the rich deposit of cin- 
nabar which, after passing through many 
hands, is now known as the Karl quick- 
silver mine; but, through neglect in 
holding possession, the claims passed to 
Peter Camou and associates, who devel- 
oped the prospect to an extent that at- 
tracted considerable attention among 
mining men. 

There has been preserved a fragment 
of a report, made in 1874 by a mining 
engineer who visited this section, which 
was then known as the Salinas mining 
district. “By railroad to Salinas, and 
from Salinas eighty miles by wagon road 
and trail”—reads the description, in this 
report, of the location of the mines. In 
the early summer of 1874 this “eighty 
miles” was traveled on horseback by 
Thomas Sunderland. Southward, fol- 
lowing the windings of the Salinas river, 
the road led to the famous hot springs of 
El Paso de Robles, and then turning 
west through the foothills reached the 
mines. A noble oak casts inviting shade 
over a spot on the hillside that is pointed 
out as the camping place of Sunderland 
while examining the claims. 

The property was deemed so promising 
by Sunderland that he purchased the 
same, through A. Blochman & Co., of 
San Francisco, for the sum of $45,000, 
and in the fall of the same year the 
mines were opened up, and the construc- 
tion of a Riotte & Lockhardt coarse ore 
furnace commenced. There was some 
trouble between Garcia and Camou over 
title, which was settled by the payment 
to Garcia of $100, a large sum to him, 
and which should have provided neces- 
sities for a year; but Nick’s “amigos” 
were too many for his saving propen- 
sities, and their “borrachera” lasted but 
a short two weeks. 

Warren T. Lockhardt was the first 
superintendent of the mine, and under 
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his direction there was commenced, in 
November, 1875, a fine ore furnace of 
the Charles Livermore patent. This fur- 
nace was not completed until about May 
1, 1876, owing to the unusually wet win- 
ter, and the difficulties attending the 
transportation of material, which was 
hauled from Cayucos over a road that 
was little more than a mountain trail. 
While the usual charge for freighting at 
that time was about eight dollars per 
ton, as high as twenty-five dollars per 
ton was paid that winter to get material 
on the ground and avoid delays. Even 
at that price the freighters lost money. 

Furnaces were supposed to handle 
twenty tons of ore per day each, but the 
actual capacity was about fifteen tons. 
In July, 1876, M. H. Sunderland was 
placed in charge of the mine, and the 
property was operated under his manage- 
ment until, in the latter part of 1879, 
the price of mercury dropping to thirty- 
three cents per pound, compelled the 
abandonment of the property. When the 
mine was first opened quicksilver sold 
as high as $1.50 per pound, but after 
1876 the price averaged about forty-five 
cents. Between four and five thousand 
flasks were produced during the period 
named. 

An average of seventy men were em- 
ployed—half of whom were Chinese. 
Miners were paid fifty dollars per month 
and board, and the wages of Chinese 
averaged about thirty-five dollars per 
month, they boarding themselves. The 
mine was opened up with some five tun- 
nels, one of which—No. 5—was driven 
so straight for a distance of seven hun- 
dred feet that a candle held at the back 
could be seen at the mouth. No. 5 was 
the bonanza level, and bodies of cinna- 
bar were encountered in drifts and stopes 
connecting that were remarkably rich. 

The ground being very heavy and 
hard to hold up, considerable ore was left 
as being too dangerous to remove, and 
this is being taken out by the Karl peo- 
ple, whose facilities for timbering are 
better, owing to the operation of a saw- 
mill in the vicinity. 

The mine was abandoned for several 
years and was then taken up by Ernest 
Graves, W. J. Oakes, J. Apsey and 
Charles Russell, who kept up the as- 
sessment work for a few years only. It 
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ON THE NO. 2 LEVEL, LIBERTAD MINE—A CHANGE OF SHIFT 


was then located by Edwin Smith and 
others who sold to A. Dubost. Dubost 
“coyoted” around the surface, striking 
some very rich deposits. This ore was 
reduced in a crude retort and a quantity 
of quicksilver produced. The output of 
these operations attracted the attention 
of the Karl people, who negotiated the 
purchase of the mine for a sum reported 
to be fifty thousand dollars. 

About the ruins of the old works there 
has arisen a modern furnace of the Scott 
pattern, with a daily capacity of sixty 
tons. The first series of condensers are 
constructed on an incline over which is 
built a drying floor, so that the ore, after 
being hoisted from the crusher, passes 
over this floor by gravity into ore bins 
at the top of the furnace. 

It certainly seems easy to fill this big 
furnace with rock, fire it up and keep a 
steady heat pouring through the flues 
and over the plates, until the mercury 
content of the ore volatilizes and passes 


into the condensers in the form of vapor 
which precipitates as it cools and _ be- 
comes that wonderful fluid metal known 
to commerce as quicksilver. But to the 
man in charge the process involves an 
expert knowledge of metallurgy, chem- 
istry, mechanics, engineering and kin- 
dred sciences quite beyond the grasp of 
a man of common education. 

The Karl is situated due west of Paso 
Robles, a distance, by wagon road, of six- 
teen miles, and is located on an east spur 
of the main lode. 

Adjoining the Karl on the east is an- 
other well-known property, the Buena 
Vista, more commonly called the “Ma- 
honey,” from the name of its original 
owner—one Edward Mahoney, an eccen- 
tric character who was said to have 
claimed the discovery of “115 per cent 
ore.” This mine was opened up the same 
year that Sunderland came into the dis- 
trict, and work was discontinued when 
quicksilver dropped. 
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Parts of the old furnace and con- 
densers are still strewn about the ground 
here, but present reduction of ore is by 
means of retorts, two benches of ten 
pipes each being operated profitably. 

In June, 1874, Mahoney sold a half 
interest in the mine to William O’Toole 
and others for the sum of forty thousand 
dollars, and the heirs of the O’Toole es- 
tate are now owners of the mine. 

Located on a west spur of the main 
lode, about four miles from Cambria, the 
Oceanic mine is one of the most import- 
ant producers of the district. Already 
equipped with a forty-eight-ton Litch- 
field furnace, which was completed and 
put into operation in January, 1902, 
preparations are being made for the con- 
struction of an additional furnace of 
sixty tons capacity. The plant stands a 
half mile from the mine and the ore is 
conveyed to the furnace by means of a 
Hallidie tram. 

The mine is worked by stopes and 
drifts from one eight-hundred-foot level, 
and a shaft sunk to a depth of two hun- 
dred feet. Cinnabar occurs in sandstone 
and a peculiar form of sandstone shale— 
called by the miners mud rock, and the 
extent of the vein has not yet been dis- 
covered in this great deposit—new work- 
ings continually uncovering new ore 
bodies. 

The mine was discovered in 1873 by 
the Phillips, Morse and Bishop party, 
and it is reported to have been sold by 
the locators to Messrs. Maynard, Peachey, 
Zellerbach, Cochran and Cronise, com- 
prising the Oceanic Quicksilver Com- 
pany, for the sum of forty-eight thou- 
sand dollars. The plant, in 1874, when 
the mine was first opened, consisted of a 
twenty-four-ton cupola furnace, which 
was added to in 1875 by the erection of 
two thirty-ton furnaces of the Knox & 
Osborne pattern. 

The mine was operated until 1878 
with a force of about sixty men and 
preduction during that period averaged 
about three hundred flasks per month. 

The reopening of the mine and its sale 
to the present owners—a Los Angeles 
syndicate—is due to the former super- 
intendent, W. H. Wright, who foresaw 
the possibilities of the property and 
opened up many of the old workings at 
his own expense. 
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A mine that will pay “from the grass 
roots down” is the dream of the pros- 
pector—a dream realized by El Liber- 
tad from the time that the pick points 
of its Mexican locators drew out red with 
cinnabar stored in its ochre croppings, to 
the present day, when far under ground 
steel drills are boring into broad ledges 
of serpentine, to make room for charges 
of dynamite that hurl out carloads of 
ore. The company that has purchased 
this mine is preparing to construct a 
modern reduction plant, and develop- 
ment work in progress is more than ful- 
filling the mine’s early promise of an ore 
body of remarkable extent and _ rich- 
ness. 

With the exception of the Madrone, 
one mile to the southeast, this is the last 
outcrop of the main lode until the Rin- 
conada, west of Santa Margarita, is 
reached. ‘The Madrone is being devel- 
oped by some Los Angeles capital, and a 
ten-pipe retort is converting some rich 
croppings into a very satisfactory amount 
of quicksilver. 

Kl Libertad was discovered about 
1871, and the reduction of its ore ac- 
complished by extremely primitive meth- 
ods, so that its output is largely tradi- 
tional. An immense dump of waste, 
from a shaft sunk in 1873 on quartzite 
point, yields one per cent of mercury, so 
that it is evident that only bodies of rich 
ore were handled. An up-to-date Scott 
furnace has an appetite for such “waste,” 
and will convert sixty tons of it into 
some twelve hundred pounds of liquid 
silver every twenty-four hours. When 
this mine is equipped as planned by its 
owners it is likely to attain prominence 
among the producers of the state. 

Adjoining the Libertad on the north- 
west, and being on the same main lead, a 
hig deposit of ore, opened up by the Jose- 
phine Company in 1873, has passed into 
the possession of the California Consoli- 
dated Mines Company. This mine was 
part of the Josephine rancho, owned by 
Thomas Bell of San Francisco, and a 
large sum of money was expended here. 
The method of reduction was by a kiln 
furnace—the ore being roasted in a man- 
ner somewhat similar to the burning of 
lime—and it was necessary to cool off 





the furnace and draw the slag before an- 
other charge could be put in. 


The ore 
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was conveyed from the mine to the fur- 
nace in sacks on the backs of burros, 
nearly a half mile over a steep mountain, 
and must have been exceedingly rich to 
have yielded any profit. 

Several promising prospects are being 
opened in this vicinity, among them be- 
ing the Elizabeth and Mariposa mines, 
and another mile to the northwest, the 
Cypress Mountain Company is prospect- 
ing a favorable location. 

Up near the boundary line between the 
counties of Monterey and San Luis 
Obispo the American Exploration and 
Development Company are expending an 
amount in the neighborhood of seventy- 
five thousand dollars for the development 
of the Pine Mountain mine. This mine 
has been a record-breaker for expense, 
but large bodies of ore are blocked out, 
and it is expected soon to be on the list 
of dividend payers. Its location on the 
very apex of the ridge, at an altitude of 
three thousand feet, makes it difficult of 
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access, and the transportation of ma- 
terial has been an appalling item of cost. 
When the mine was first opened in 1874, 
by a San Francisco syndicate, a road had 
to be built from San Simeon, a distance 
of eighteen miles—though the property 
is only about seven miles by air line to 
the coast. An expensive furnace was 
erected and a large number of men em- 
ployed, but the mine was only operated 
something over a year and then aban- 
doned. The present company is adopt- 
ing the safer method of getting ore in 
sight before figuring on a furnace. 

Large deposits of cinnabar are found 
in but few localities in the world, and 
the production of this metal is confined 
principally to Almaden in Spain, Idria 
in Carniola, Juancavelica in Peru, Kwei- 
Chau in China and to the Coast range in 
California. 

Almaden, the most remarkable of all 
quicksilver mines in extent and richness, 
has been worked almost continuousl\ 
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since 415 B. C., and its present annual 
output is about forty per cent of the en- 
tire production of the world. Since 1580 
the deposits at Idria have been operated 
by the Austrian government, and have 
afforded large public revenues. Of late 
years Peru has yielded a comparatively 
small quantity of quicksilver, although 
the district of Juancavelica was famous 
for its production of the metal for a 
period of more than two hundred years; 
and at Kwei-Chau, where at one time the 
metal was the chief product and a reg- 
ular article of export from Canton, the 
mines were abandoned in 1849, and while 
operations have recently been resumed on 
a small scale, large quantities are now 
imported. 

The present annual output of Califor- 
nia mines is about one-fourth of the 
world’s entire yield. Quicksilver was 
produced in this state, in a primitive 
way, as far back as 1845, and the official 
report of the director of the United 
States Geological Survey, covering a 
period of fifty years, from 1850 to 1900, 
shows the total production of the Cali- 
fornia mines to be 1,830,447 flasks of 
76144 pounds each. The average price 
during this period was $47.25 per flask, 
showing the value of the total output of 
this state to be over $86,000,000. A half 
dozen or more prominent mines, of which 
the New Almaden stands at the head 
with a yield of nearly $50,000,000 worth 
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of mercury, have contributed mainly to 
this output. The present market price 
is $45 per flask. 

According to these figures the average 
annual production of California since 
1850 is 36,609 flasks. The production 
in 1900 was 26,317 flasks, or 10,292 
flasks below the average. This decrease 
of production applies not only to the 
mines of California, but of the world, 
while the demand is constantly increas- 
ing. 

Quicksilver is essential in gold and 
silver mining, is extensively used in the 
manufacture of fine paints, explosives 
and medicinal compounds, and for many 
other purposes where its exceptional 
chemical properties render it indispen- 
sable. With an increasing demand and 
diminishing supply the logical result will 
be a continued advance in the price of 
the commodity. In the early days in 
California the production of quicksilver 
was characterized by extravagant meth- 
ods which made profits possible only by 
working high-grade ores and marketing 
the product at a figure in the neighbor- 
hood of one hundred dollars per flask. 
Scientific mining and the improved fur- 
nace of today have so perfected methods 
of reduction that ore averaging less than 
one-half of one per cent yields large 
profits, and mines once abandoned have 
been sought out and purchased by eager 
buvers and equipped with modern plants. 
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This is the second of a series of studies on the birds of California by Elizabeth 
Grinnell, of Pasadena, the author, in collaboration with Joseph Grinnell, of “Birds of 


Song and Story,” “Stories of Our Western Birds,” etc. 
The first of these articles, “A California 


photographs from life by the author. 


The illustrations are from 


Christmas Carol,” telling of the California thrasher, appeared in the December 


SUNSET. 


HRISTMAS had _ just passed, 
bringing us not snow but roses. 


January was not half measured 
by the calendar. One of our glorious 
winter showers had lingered on its way 
from the sea to the Sierra, passing on 
with the sunrise. Glistening moisture 
dripped and steamed and exhaled rain- 
bows, and bowed the blossoming acacias 
to the ground with the weight of a misty 
veil. As I walked in the garden my feet 
felt the tickle of 
the wet through my 
rubber boots as 
when I waded the 
brooks of my child- 
hood back in Maine. 
Fearless birds sang 
and twittered, and, 
touching my shoul- 
der in passing ex- 
pounded to me the 
language of their 
many tongues. 

With my hands 
behind me that sur- 
prises to the eye 
might not tempt 
the fingers to clutch, 
I came face to face 
with Anna. I knew 
her by sight, this 
angel of the air, as 
having received her 
name ages ago in 
honor of Anna, 
Duchess of Rivoli, 
who sat in her cas- 
tle in sunny Italy. 





Next morning a counterpart of the frail 
capsule snuggled up to its mate as if com- 
panionship even in embryo existence were 
a satisfaction 


as the Anna humming-bird sits today 
in her castle in our Italy of America. 
She was a vision to see, a trifle more than 
three inches in length, and as gracefully 
proportioned as any lady of high degree. 
Upon her shoulders she wore a mantle of 
golden green, while her breast and head 
were a delicate gray, with shimmering 
green Her small head turned 
restlessly from side to side, while she 
opened and closed her beak in a half-de- 
veloped yawn ob- 
served in beings of 
her order. Her beak 
was slender as a 
needle, dark of 
color,almost an inch 
in length and taper- 
ing slightly at the 
tip. From it pro- 
truded now and 
thenin her yawning 
a tongue like a 
fine black thread. I 
knew it to be double 
tubed, like the Rem- 
ington with which 
I am wont to settle 
matters with mem- 
hers of the feline 
tribe who molest 
my birds. 

Why this won- 
derful tongue of 
Anna’s was created 
or evolved into a 
double barrel in- 
stead of a single, 
tube no wise head 


clogs. 
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knows. Perchance some great scientist 
will spend a lifetime investigating and 
tell us at the close. Alas, that other 
tongues than hers are not endowed with 
dual employment! But Anna could be 
trusted with such a tongue! Through 
the twin pipes of it she sucks nectar, 
and, when her meal is finished, it is 
turned up around the back of her tiny 
skull where it reposes until needed again. 

Anna was crouching low on a twig no 
larger than a straw when the wheat is 
ripe, concealing her feet in a feminine 
way, though her slender toes twisted 
about her perch disclosed themselves as 
dark as her beak. No walking delegate 
is Anna, at home or abroad. Nature fore- 
ordained she should be arboreal. 

I ceased sidewise movement and 
stepped straight up to her, having learned 
that lateral motion disturbes wild birds 
more than form or direct advance. She 
leaned her head to one side, opened her 
eves full wide and looked into my own. 


Anna’s little black eye was full and 
round, questioning yet wary. I main- 


tained my position like a god of the 
heathen set up in the garden; having 
eyes I blinked them not, having hands I 
handled not, having tongue I spake not. 
Then Anna dozed off after the manner of 
humming-birds of a dewy morning. 

But the dew began drying rapidly 
which caused her to remember that some- 
thing ought to be done. As quick as a 
flash she darted to a cypress hedge and 
began gathering web with her beak. Now 
it is well known that garden spiders spin 
their webs as snares for midgets that im- 
prudently carouse at midnight when they 
should be tucked safely in bed. But 
Anna considered not the first intention 
of the spinners. She saw the snares and 
examined them as if exhibited for her 
own commercial purposes. The little 
spider people watching from their peep- 
holes in the hedge saw Anna reject one 
and another of the webs. They would 
have remonstrated had they dared. She 
tore the selvage of the fabric as if sam- 
pling the texture, incidentally making a 
breakfast of such spiders as remained 
not in the rear of their peepholes. This 
made those who witnessed the repast 
quake with fear. After a while she found 
a filament that suited her. She pulled it 
off in single strands as if threading her 
needle beak. 
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It was here and now that [ kept more 
still than any heathen god. I would be- 
hold with my eyes the work of this mis- 
tress builder. Within five feet of me, on 
a branch as low as my shoulder, I discoy- 
ered a thing that made me as glad as are 
my friends who detect oil oozing from 
the dark surface of their pastures, or in 
the rear end of a city lot. I discovered 
it because Anna flew straight to it, as 
many a great man has made an original 
discovery when he is shown. It was be- 
side the path. Always the hummers 
choose a site with stretch of open space. 
it is easier of approach, and allows wing 
room to the young when ready to fly. 
More precocious than premature, hum- 
ming-bird fledglings do not fall from the ° 
nest, like the mockers, in advance of their 
strength. They wait, like our peaches, 
until they are ripe. 

Already a few strands of web had been 
woven about the initial spot. On the 
foothold thus prepared Anna deposited 
her spider thread, supporting herself by 
the rythm of her vibrating wings. Again 
and again she flew to the hedges for the 
gossamer. As the platform enlarged she 
sat upon it shaping it to the rotundity of 
her breast. She also brought bits of 
plant down and lichens, mixing them 
with the web, more particularly upon the 
outer side, that the color of the nest when 
completed might resemble the twig upon 
which it rested. It is a way she has of 
preserving her secret. As I stood watch- 
ing her I understood why she chose her 
materials on a dewy morning or even in 
a gentle rain; she could impact them 
better when moist, as the thrushes and 
pheebes and swallows discovered ages 
ago. For the same purpose I am told 
did our grandmothers soak the filled 
shuttle in water when they wove the 
homespun at the loom. 

It was several days before the nest 
equaled the size of half a thimble full, 
No. 10. On this morning Anna was re- 
luctant to leave the nest, and I peeped 
in. Visible to the naked but ardent eye 
lay the encased germ of future glory. 

Next morning a counterpart of the 
frail capsule snuggled up to its mate as 
if companionship even in embryo ex- 
istence were a satisfaction. And how 


large were these beginnings of new life? - 
They were the size of a nugget taken 











THE STORY 


T came face to face with Anna 


from the breast of a gold mine that has 
not been salted. Or better still, to fit 
the comprehension, they were the size of 
a pair of Boston baked beans provided 
the beans have not swelled in baking to 
more than one-third their original di- 
mensions. And they were as white as 
the same beans, before the beans were 
soaked over night. 

Through the whole period of incuba- 
tion Anna kept on at the nest, building 
by piecemeal, anticipating the demand 
for more room. When a storm beat in 
our winter fashion against her house, 
Anna repaired the damage, flying be- 
tween the drops to the wholesale furnish- 
ing house in the hedge. 

On the morning of the tenth day I ob- 
served her conscious of new conditions 
beneath her breast. She lifted herself 
gently and looked, adjusting mysteries 
invisible to the outside world. Then 
she brooded, with softer disposal of her 
feathers, and looked into my eyes, I 
bending above her eagerly. In her look 
were depths of tender meaning. It was 
as if life for her could hold no summer 
time without the joys of maternity. 

I understood and held my breath. Did 





not I comprehend in a measure? Had 
not I experienced the same ineffable de- 
light which Eden’s loss spared to me and 
humming-birds? Things are not great 
by reason of their dimensions, but by the 
awe they inspire. The egg of the one- 
time great Aepyornis maximus measur- 
ing more than a foot in length did not 
part at the place appointed and disclose 
so mysterious a creation as met my eyes 
in Anna’s nest by the garden path. 

But lest some of my readers may not 
be so well able to comprehend transports 
of feeling as plain description I will col- 
lect my wits and explain that these in- 
dividuals were dark of color, unprotected 
by a shred of a shirt, and helpless to 
turn or even to lift the head. The un- 
developed beaks were simply lips, a 
trifle pointed at the apposition of the 
center. They were not beautiful, but, 
to the practiced eye of the mother they 
were doubtless the image of their father. 
Save for breathing, as seen through the 
delicate skin, they gave no sign. The 
mother touched them as gently as one 
would touch a tender thought a jar 
would dispel. The babes responded with , 
a parting of the lips. Into one of the 
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tiny mouths the mother inserted her 
beak and gave it nourishment. 

The aliment administered was no 
baby food of recent brand. It was pat- 
ented ages ago when hunger was a nurs- 
ling. So did this mammal-bird mother 
suckle her young. Had they been cubs 
by the side of their lion mother they 
would have been no truer sucklings. And 
the supply was affected neither by the 
freaks of the barometer nor the miasma 
of the refrigerator. Nor did the first 
flow flush the frolicking microbes into the 
throat of the innocents. Predigested 
steak from the haunch of a garden 
spider, an eighth of a drop of sweet mix- 
ture from the wine glass of a morning 
glory, warmed to blood heat in the 
mother’s breast—this comprised the in- 
fant food of the new beings. And it was 
no light task to serve this prepared food 
every fifteen minutes by the town clock. 

As for the habiliments for her dar- 
lings Anna concerned herself not in ad- 
vance of their needs. But when the lay- 
ette at last arrived it was a treasure to 
behold. Day by day it evolved from 
sources no dream of human craft orig- 
inated. First a gray blue haze, as if the 
edge were torn from a filmy cloud, and 
later the shimmering green of the moth- 
er’s mantle. 

And where all these days was the head 
of the house, the man of family, the most 
recent ancestor of these frail children of 
Paradise, who never lent a hand at the 
home duties? Off in the blossoming 
fields intoxicated with delights too nu- 
merous and varied to name! To his 
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credit be it asserted he was not flirting 
with humming-bird belles. His season 
of coquetry passed with the waning days 
of spring. He was with individuals of 
his own stern sex in a sort of club life, 
indulging in the abrosial pipe of some 
sweet herb or quaffing nectar from the 
proffered cups of the flower gods. 

That the humming-bird man is not ob- 
served to assist his better half in the 
preparation for or the rearing of their 
offspring may possibly operate to his dis- 
advantage in the minds of the too con- 
servative; but of this I am certain—his 
wife shows no resentment. Indeed, it is 
believed by many that she is better off 
without him, things being as they are. 
He may not have been gifted by Nature 
and graced with such attributes as would 
render his presence desirable in family 
crises. For my own part (and I have 
heard others better qualified to express 
an opinion declare the same sentiment) 
[I am convinced the gentleman would 
mend his ways could he realize his loss. 

And what are the tokens by which you 
may recognize this glorious being should 
you chance upon him? Sure you may 
know him by the iridescent lilac-crim- 
son scales of his head and throat; the 
latter more especially, as the ornitholo- 
gists hold the wonderful throat piece in 
such esteem that they have named it 
“oorget.” These scale-feathers glint like 
precious stones overlapping; and the 


possessor of them has a way of turning 
himself to best exhibit this most mys- 
terious radiance, the exact nature of 
which puzzles the scholars. 














Into one of the tiny mouths the mother inserted her beak and gave it nourishment 
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PLACER COUNTY’S DISPLAY OF CITRUS FRUITS AT THE EXHIBITION IN SAN FRANCISCO, 
NOVEMBER 23 TO DECEMBER 7 


Thanksgiving Day Oranges 


BY CHARLES 


S. AIKEN 


Illustrated from photographs by Tibbitts 


N last Thanksgiving day—that 
Plymouth rock holiday of the 
Nation—a significant show was 

held in San Francisco. Here were piled 
up all sorts of citrus fruits—oranges, 
lemons, grape fruit, limes, shaddocks, 
pumelos, citrons—packed in boxes and 
heaped in pyramids for everybody to see 
and learn and talk about. For here was 
an exhibition worth talking about, a mat- 
ter of pride not only for California, but 
for all of Uncle Sam’s big family of 
states. 

It wasn’t simply that here were tons 
of nice, sweet, juicy oranges and lemons 
—besides truckloads of raisins and dried 
fruits and wines, sort of thrown in as an 

3 





incidental armful for Pomona—but that 
all these oranges came from a compara- 
tively new and remarkably early citrus 
fruit-growing district—northern or cen- 
tral California. Everybody knows, gen- 
erally, that oranges grow in Florida and 
in Southern California. For years a 
good many Californians have picked or- 
anges from trees growing in favored 
spots of foothills and valleys as far north 
as Redding, Shasta county, about 40 de- 
grees latitude. For ten years or so ship- 
ments to the east, slowly increasing, have 
been made from these early orange groves 
of Central and Northern California. For 
as many years enterprising men have 
been planting more trees of the best va- 
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riety as well as taking good care of the 
bearing groves. The result is that not 
far from fifteen hundred carloads of or- 
anges were shipped east this season, and 
these shipments were nearly all made be- 
tween November 1st and Christmas, be- 
fore most other orange crops were ripe. 

And that was the lesson of the show 
held in the big ferry depot of San Fran- 
cisco on Thanksgiving day and a few 
days succeeding. The teaching was that 
up in the valleys and the foothill nooks 
of the Sierra Nevada and the Coast 
range are growing oranges as sweet and 
juicy and thin-skinned as any ever rip- 
ened by the sun of the Riviera. And 
the strong soil—the same, much of it, 
that yielded the Argonauts gold—and 
the hot California sun, combine to ripen 
these oranges so that they can be sent 
away to go into England’s Christmas 
stockings, or to rest, side by side, with 
russets and greenings at the New Eng- 
lander’s Thanksgiving feast. 

The displays came from many coun- 
ties, all small empires, like most Cali- 
fornia counties; from Butte, Placer, 
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Yuba, Sacramento, San Joaquin, Kern, 
Mendocino, Sonoma, Tehama, Glenn, 
Napa, Colusa, Yolo, Tulare, Sutter, 
Fresno, Stanislaus, Madera and Kings. 
And with the oranges and the lem- 
ons and the olives came some of the 
men who have been raising them, and 
know all about the work and the profits. 
They talked more about the work than 
the profits, but there are other people 
who own gold mines who deu = publish 
bulletins of their bullion shi,»ents. One 
thing that was impressed on the casual 
visitor was that he might buy land c¢a- 
pable of producing these oranges, olives 
and lemons without parting with a for- 
tune or mortgaging his life or borrow- 
ing from his relations. Land is cheap. 
Land that will grow citrus fruits can be 
had in these North California counties 
at prices ranging from $25 to $150 an 
acre. On much of this land big springs 
can be found. In some sections are irri- 
gation ditches or old water flumes—his- 
toric reminders of days when this fast- 
flowing water was used for placer gold 
mining. Olive land can be had for less 





ARTISTIC DISPLAY OF YUBA COUNTY PRODUCTS OF TREE AND VINE 














MONSTER BASKETFUL OF EARLY MARKETABLE ORANGES FROM LINDSAY, IN THE FOOTHILLS OF 
TULARE COUNTY 
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TULARE COUNTY’S SHOW—PORTERVILLE, IN THIS COUNTY, SHIPPED ABOUT 700 CARLOADS OF 
ORAN AND LEMONS THIS SEASON 
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THRIFTY BEARING ORANGE TREE, SHOWN AT THE FAIR, FROM BIGGS, BUTTE COUNTY 
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TEA PLANT FROM THE RANCH OF MRS. EMILY ROBERSON, NEAR AUBURN, PLACER COUNTY 
THESE PLANTS THRIVE SIDE BY SIDE WITH ORANGES AND LEMONS 


money. The olive needs no water and 
will thrive where a goat would starve. 
Good olive land—and there’s money for 
the thrifty in olive oil or in ripe pickled 
olives—can be had in these regions for 
from $10 an acre up, according to lo- 
cation, accessibility, amount of timber 
on it, water, ete. Much of this foothill 
or mountain land is covered with enough 





oak, pine, fir, redwood, manzanita, laurel 
or madrono trees to pay, when cut into 
firewood, for the land. 

When Congressman-elect Daniels of 
Riverside was recently taken for a drive 
through the flourishing orange groves 
of Tulare county he exclaimed, “You 
don’t know what you’ve got here! This 
is only a beginning !” 














Where Words Have Wings 


What a Visitor to Santa Catalina Island Saw and Heard 
of the Practical Workings of Wireless 
Telegraphy 


BY F. W. 


IRELESS  telegraphy—sending 
messages through the air—is a 
working practical success in 

California, and those interested say it 
won’t be long before relay messages will 
go flashing all over the Pacific from Cape 
Nome to Tahiti. 

Standing on the deck of the steamer, 
on its approach to the beautiful Bay of 
Avalon, Santa Catalina island, off the 
Southern California coast, the eye of the 
visitor is attracted toward a structure of 
modern proportions, which, nestled in a 
niche high above Sugar Loaf, compels 
recognition, and invariably compels in- 
quiry as to its identity. The officials of 
the Banning Company inform you that 
this is the building erected and occupied 
by the Pacifie Wireless Telegraph Com- 
pany, while the evident pride with which 
this information is imparted at once im- 
presses one with the idea that this most 
wonderful of all discoveries is here in 
successful operation. Further inquiry 
reveals the fact that this company has, 
through the medium of their wireless 
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system, placed the island in direct com- 
munication with the outside world. 
Shortly after landing I found myself 
climbing the hill to the island home of 
this marvelous and inexplicable inven- 
tion. The room into which I was ushered 
contained a table on which was the reg- 
ular telegraphic key, while a closet in 
one corner, I afterward ascertained, con- 
tained the delicate receiving instruments. 
Passing from this room into the ma- 
chinery room, I am confronted by a gas- 
oline engine, a dynamo and a polished 
oak box containing an induction coil of 
high voltage, above which are the spark 
balls, or terminals, connecting with the 
wire running to the top of the tall mast. 
I am informed that in the construction 
of this coil one hundred and twenty-five 
miles of fine insulated wire was used, 
and as its function is one of the greatest 
importance to the system, extreme care 
and scientific workmanship is necessary. 
‘The operator took my message, and by 
a simple turn of the wheel of the engine, 
started the machinery which produces re- 





are plainly seen passing between the large spark balls, 


surmounting the box containing the induction coil 
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sults heretofore unsurpassed and at pres- 
ent unequaled in the field of wireless 
telegraphy. The dynamo plays its part, 
and the current is opened and closed 
through the induction coil, by the ma- 
nipulation of the sending key by the 
operator, who transmits his message 
through the ether in the same manner as 
over the wire, using the Morse alphabet, 
the dot and dash being carried through 
space, and received by sound on the re- 
markable receiving instruments by the 
operator at the main land station, thirty- 
three miles away. The sparks thrown by 
the process are plainly seen passing be- 
tween the large spark balls surmounting 
the box containing the induction coil. 
Having dispatched my message, | 
waited wonderingly and somewhat im- 
patiently for my answer from Los An- 
geles, which in exactly thirty-two min- 
utes from the time of its transmission 
was handed to me. Myamazement at such 
accuracy and rapidity is evident, and I 
asked for a further explanation of the 
process of sending and receiving mes- 
sages, and the possibilities of the system. 
Putting aside all technicalities, it ap- 
pears that the operator, by means of his 
telegraphic instruments, discharges into 
the air, via the high mast, flashes of in- 














The operator discharges into the air, via the 
high mast, flashes of invisible lightning 
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visible lightning, in the form of long or 
short pulsations, as are required to form 
the letters of the Morse alphabet. Pass- 
ing through the air with the speed of 
light, they find their affinity in the wire 
suspended from the poles miles away, 
and passing down this wire on its way to 
the earth, its natural resting place, the 
wave performs its function, and is re- 
ceived by the operator at the other sta- 
tion, by means of the sensitive receiving 
instrument referred to before. Further 
explanation is hardly possible. It is 
sufficient to say—in fact all that is 
known to those not experts—is that the 
dots and dashes do dot and dash with a 
distinctness that enables the operator to 
read them with absolute clearness and 
accuracy. All devices, such as the coherer 
and other contrivances hitherto known to 
wireless telegraph experts, have been 
eliminated here, and the broad claim is 
made that this company is in possession 
of the first and only perfectly working, 
practical and commercially valuable 
wireless telegraph system in existence. 

In substantiation of this claim, the 
company calls attention to the fact that 
from the time these stations were thrown 
open to the public in August of this year, 
hundreds if not thousands of messages 
have been received and transmitted, in- 
cluding private messages, many of them 
in cipher, long press dispatches and 
every character of work that an “old 
line” telegraph company is called upon 
to perform, and in no instance has a 
message been delayed, nor has a single 
error been made. ‘This statement is 
vouched for by the officials of the West- 
ern Union, with whose lines the wireless 
system connects at San Pedro. 

Climatic changes appear to have no 
noticeable effect on the wireless, except 
that while rain descends or dense fog 
prevails, the messages come more clearly. 
This would seem a dispensation of Prov- 
idence, as one will readily recognize the 
great importance of such a service in the 
equipment of lighthouses and outlying 
points where ships in a heavy fog might 
be in great danger, but shou!d both ship 
and lighthouse be equipped with the 
wireless system safety of ship and lives 
would be assured. 

The commercial value of the system 
being fully established by actual demon- 
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stration, this company is pre- 
pared to enter the field on a 
large scale. Orders have been 
placed for one hundred and 
fifty sets of instruments, and 
stations will be established all 
along the coast from Los An- 
veles to and throughout Alaska. 
Preparations are also being 
made to connect the United 
States with the Hawaiian is- 
lands and other islands of the 
Pacific. 

It is pointed out that when 
this company first came to Cal- 
ifornia it was working under 
patents obtained from a parent 
company, and its field was lim- 
ited to a certain territory. While 
installing the stations at Ava- 
lon and White’s point such val- 
uable discoveries were made, 
both in the receiving and trans- 
mitting instruments, as to en- 
able this company to eliminate 
all instruments with which they 
first attempted to operate, and 
they are now working, and 
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most successfully, with entirely 
new and original devices of 
their own invention. Numer- 
ous patents have been allowed, and more 
are under consideration, while patents 
have been applied for in twenty-six for- 
eign countries. 

As to the possibilities of this newest 
and most marvelous invention, who will 
venture to prophesy? Recalling the 
short but eventful history of the tele- 
phone, it is unwise to question the state- 
ment that the possibilities of the wire- 
less system of communication are prac- 
tically limitless. 

Californians are proud enough, per- 
haps, but they can reasonably show more 


The operator took my message 


pride because this wireless system is in 
California. Catalina has already been able 
to remove the impression that its vis- 
itors may be marooned while there, and 
there are many other resorts that will be 
greatly benefited when instantaneous 
communication with the outer world can 
be established. Business men hesitate to 
go where they cannot be in touch with 
their interests. Apparently now there is 
no good excuse for the most inaccessible 
places remaining outside the pale of civ- 
ilization, so far as telegraphic communi- 
cation is concerned. 


California's Winter 
BY GRACE HIBBARD 


Winter has come, for we hear the sound 


Of summer’s tears on the window pane, 


And flowers hold up their golden cups 


To drink winter’s health in falling rain. 
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A County That's an Empire 


Study of the Wonderful Mining, Agricultural and 
Horticultural Resources of Shasta 
County, California 


BY D. 


( \ HASTA county lies at the head of 
\ California’s Sacramento valley,and 
is the second county south from 
the Oregon line. It has many natural 
advantages not common to the other 
counties of the state, containing as it 
does large areas of mining, agricultural, 
horticultural, grazing and timber lands, 
and in its mountains are the head waters 
of the greatest rivers in the state. Some 
of the best and most popular summer re- 
sorts to be found are within the county 
borders. The climate is unexcelled, and 
suited to all classes of people. 

The county has gained fame during 
the past six years from its wonderful 
progress in mining and milling opera- 
tions, and is generally known and spoken 
of as the leading mining county in the 
state. The county surface may be con- 
sidered under three great heads: The 
valley, the foothill and the mountain sec- 
tions. ‘The valley lands are along the 
Sacramento river south from Redding, 
the county seat, to the north line of Te- 
hama county, on the various streams that 
flow from the mountains into the river, 
and comprise about one-third of the sur- 
face of the county. 

The soil of the valleys is sedimentary, 
rich and fertile, capable of producing im- 
mense crops of cereals, grasses, fruits of 
all kinds and vegetables. The foothills 
and lower mountains border the valley 
proper on the east and west sides and 
form a semi-circle about Redding, and 
they too contain about one-third of the 
surface area of the county. It is here 
that the great mineral belt is located, 
here the great smelters and mining 
plants are situated, and many beautiful 
homes and much valuable land are to be 
found. 

The soil of the foothills is of various 
kinds, all rich and productive. The 
higher mountains are rich in milling 
timber, sugar and white pine, cedar and 
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fir. Among these higher mountains are 
located the great milling plants, and mil- 
lions of feet of the best of lumber are an- 
nually turned out from the mills of this 
section. In the higher mountains are 
some fine little valleys that produce tim- 
othy,; red-top, alfalfa, cereals, corn, be- 
sides all hardy fruits, to perfection. 
These higher mountains are the home 
and the delight of the general farmer 
and the stock man, and very many ele- 
gant homes and well-to-do farmers can 
be found all through them. Springs 
abound, lovely streams of mountain 
water course through them; fishing and 
hunting are on all sides. The three 
great rivers, the Pitt, the Sacramento 
and the McCloud, have their origin in 
these highlands, and course southerly to 
a point fifteen miles north of Redding, 
where they all unite to form the Sacra- 
mento. A great number of creeks, 
springs and lakes are found throughout 
the whole higher mountains. 

The climates of these different sec- 
tions are as varied as are the other char- 
acteristics. The valleys have a semi- 
tropical climate, a wet and a dry sea- 
son, hot weather during the months of 
July, August and September; and at no 
time a lower thermometer than eighteen 
degrees above zero. The foothills are 
cooler, both summer and winter; less 
rainfall and more snow during the wet 
months. The higher mountains have 
still colder weather during the winter 
season but never so cold as east of the 
Rocky mountains. The rainfall in the 
valleys during the wet season averages 
thirty-eight inches, while in the foothills 
it is less and in the mountains still less, 
sufficient, however, for the production of 
most crops without artificial irrigation. 


The valley lands and those in the semi- 
tropical climate lie on the west side of 
the Sacramento river from Redding to 
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THE CRADDOCK BLOCK, REDDING, SHASTA COUNTY 


Cottonwood on the south county line 
and embrace a body of about thirty thou- 
sand acres of good tillable land, not sub- 
ject to overflow, capable with proper cul- 
tivation of producing grains, grasses, 
vegetables, fruits (deciduous and semi- 
tropical), grapes (wine, table and raisin) 
and all kinds of ornamental shrubbery. 
In this section there are many large and 
productive orchards that have been in 
full bearing for from five to ten years, 
and have produced fruits that have be- 
come noted in some of the larger mar- 
kets of the world for their large size, 
fine flavor and excellent shipping and 
keeping qualities. These fruits are prin- 
cipally peaches, pears, prunes and olives, 
grapes, strawberries and blackberries. On 
the same lands are produced grains, 
grasses and vegetables of all kinds. 

On the east side of the river there are 
about fifteen thousand acres of excellent 
valley land, now chiefly devoted to grain 
raising, that will produce anything in 
fruits. It is especially adapted to al- 
falfa, and could be made very profitable 
for that purpose. In the smaller valleys, 
along the different creeks running into 
the river from the mountains, there are 
some twenty thousand acres of valley 
lands, rich and fertile, and need only 
the sturdy farmer to make them as pro- 
ductive as any in the state. In Happy 


valley and the western portion of the 
county, there are thirty thousand acres of 
level, fertile upland and rolling hills on 
which are many producing orchards. 
Some very large olive orchards are here 
now producing, and scattered here and 
there some very fine orange trees that 
have been in bearing for a number of 
years. All throughout the lower moun- 
tains or foothills there are fertile, well- 
watered spots containing from twenty to 
several hundred acres, which would make 
lovely homes and are well suited to gen- 
eral farming and stock raising. The val- 
leys of the higher mountains embrace an 
area of fifty thousand acres on which 
timothy and red-top grow naturally and 
alfalfa can be produced and yield from 
four to six tons per acre. These lands 
are largely devoted to the growing of 
cattle, hogs and sheep and dairying. 
Thus it will be seen that there are great 
amounts of tillable land in the county 
notwithstanding its generally mountain- 
ous character. 


Mining is the chief industry of the 
county and is confined principally to the 
foothills forming a semi-circle about the 
city of Redding and within a radius of 
from six to thirty miles of that place. 
The larger part of the mining is copper 
and the value of the output of that metal 
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for the year 1902 was fully seven million 
dollars. The output of gold and silver 
for the same time will be one million five 
hundred thousand dollars. The mining 
industries give employment to at least 
twenty-five hundred men. The most 
noted of the mines are the Iron Moun- 
tain, the Bully Hill, the Midas, the camp 
at French Gulch, the Trinity copper, the 
Afterthought, the Bully Choop and the 
Mount Shasta gold mines. All of these 
are in operation and heavy producers ex- 
cept the Afterthought and Trinity cop- 
per. There are in the county two hun- 
dred and thirty gold and silver mines, 
representing each from one to eighteen 
claims of twenty acres, and fifty-eight 
copper mines. The larger part of them 
are being operated to a greater or less 
extent. 


The milling industries of the county 
have assumed great proportions and can 
be reckoned as next to the greatest in- 
dustry. The principal plant is known as 
the Terry Lumber Company and _ its 
principal works are located at Bella 
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Vista, fifteen miles east of Redding, the 
mills and lands being in the vicinity of 
Round mountain, thirty miles east from 
Redding. ‘The annual output from these 
mills is 15,000,000 feet of lumber, and 
275 men are employed. The next plant 
in size is located near Shingleton, forty 
miles southeast from Redding. ‘The out- 
put from this section is about the same 
as from the Terry. Other mills are lo- 
cated in the vicinity of Whitmore, thirty 
miles east from Redding, and their united 
output is about 5,000,000 feet and 125 
men are employed. The Walker Syndi- 
cate has secured some 300,000 acres of 
elegant sugar pine lands in the neighbor- 
hood of Fall river mills, and will no 
doubt establish at that point immense 
mills, having secured the magnificent 
water power at that place. Flouring 
mills are located at Falls City, Dana and 
3attle Creek. 


The immense plant of the Northern 
California Electric Power Company is 
situated on Battle creek near Shingle- 
ton and now furnishes power for the 
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GOLD WASHING WITH MONITORS AT CLEAR CREEK, SHASTA COUNTY 
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smelters at Keswick, Bully Hill, the 
Heinze dredger and for quite a number 
of pumping plants, besides light for the 
towns of Redding, Keswick, Anderson, 
Cottonwood, Red Bluff, Tehama, Corn- 
ing, Vina and Willows. The company 
is putting in another plant on Cow creek 
near Whitmore, and will, within the en- 
suing year, put one in on the Pitt river 
and concentrate all power at Bella Vista. 
There is also a plant in course of con- 
struction on the McCloud river, about 
fifteen miles above its junction with the 
Pitt. These two companies give em- 
ployment to about one hundred men. 


Fruit growing is carried on to a 
greater or less extent in all parts of the 
county, but the principal orchards are 
in the vicinity of Anderson, Cottonwood, 
Millville and in Happy valley. They 
produce mostly prunes, pears, peaches, 
apricots, almonds and olives. The ship- 
ping point is Anderson. The fruit raised 
in these localities has attained a world- 
wide reputation for its large size, fine 
flavor and excellent shipping and keep- 
ing qualities; much of it is shipped direct 
to London, England. Apples, pears and 
all hardy fruits are grown to perfection 
in the higher altitudes, and equal if not 
excel the same fruit produced in the 
east. Grape growing is also carried on 
to quite an extent and thousands of gal- 
lons of wine are made yearly, as well as 
many raisins. Oranges are grown in 
many localities and a great success might 
be made of this industry if confined to 
the sections adapted to their successful 
culture. 


Farming and stock raising is carried 
on to quite an extent in various portions 
of the county, and the wheat, oats, corn 
and vegetables grown will compare fa- 
vorably with the crops produced else- 
where in the state. Thousands of acres 
of good farming lands are devoted to 
grazing purposes, and while they do not 
vield as much revenue to the owners as 
they would if under cultivation, yet are 
very profitable. As high as from two to 
four tons of grain hay are produced to 
the acre. 


Redding is the county seat and metrop- 
olis of the county, and business center of 
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Northern California; a beautiful city, 
commanding as it does a view of all the 
mountain ranges, north, east and west, 
the Sacramento valley miles to the 
south, the canyon to the north and al- 
ways looking upon the snow-clad peaks 
of Shasta, Lassen Buttes and others. The 
Sacramento flows by, in all its beauty, 
the full length of the city, on the north: 
and east sides. The business portion is 
on a level plateau some seventy feet above 
high water mark, and its residence por- 
tion extends back into the rolling hills 
to a height of one hundred and forty feet 
above the river. Being at the head of 
the valley and at the entrance of the 
canyon, it is the center of trade for an 
immense area of surrounding country. 
It contains a population of five thou- 
sand and is growing rapidly. During 
the past year over a half-million dollars 
have been expended in public and busi- 
ness buildings, all of which are modern 
in construction. Among these are the 
high school, costing $50,000; the gram- 
mar school, $20,000; the Lorenz Hotel, 
$125,000; the Jaegel, the Jacobson, the 
Craddock, the Moody, Bank of Shasta 
County, the Paragon and the Olney, all 
business and two-story brick buildings 
costing from $15,000 to $40,000 each; 
many one-story business buildings cost- 
ing from $5000 to $10,000 each and 
scores of residence buildings. All 
branches of business are well represented 
and the stores carry large stocks, the 
annual sales of one alone amounting to 
one million dollars. As the surrounding 
counties grow and prosper Redding must 
become more and more the metropolis of 
the surrounding country and_ business 
must increase. Keswick, the next larg- 
est town in the county, is six miles 
west of Redding. Here the Mountain 
Copper Company have erected and oper- 
ate their great smelters, employing from 
800 to 1200 men. A town of two thou- 
sand people has been built up within the 
past six years. The buildings, as in 
most mining camps, rude in construction 
at the outset, are gradually giving way 
to a better class, and the town gives 
every evidence of prosperity and thrift. 
Anderson, twelve miles south of Red- 
ding, on the Southern Pacific, is a town 
of nine hundred people, and is the center 
of the fruit-growing industry. It is 
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seat, is situated about six 
miles west of Redding and is 
a delightful place to live. 
Healthful and away from the 
bustle and activity of busy 
business life, Shasta affords a 
good retreat for the busy mai 
of affairs. Millville is one of 
the old towns of the count) 
and is surrounded by splendid 
agricultural lands. It only 
needs a little change or a fresh 
influx of people to make it 
the garden of the county. The 
town of Fall River Mills is lo- 
sated in the high valley, eighty 





TYPICAL MINER’S CABIN, NEAR HARRISON 


nicely located and substantially built. 
Cottonwood, six miles south of Ander- 
son on the south line of the county, is a 
thriving little town of six hundred in- 
habitants. It is the shipping point for 
the sawmills at Shingletown, also for a 


great many cattle, sheep, hogs and 
turkeys. It is well built and is sur- 


rounded by large orchards and grain 
farms. Harrison Gulch is in the south- 
western portion of the county, and is the 
seat of operations of the Midas Gold 
Mining Company, which supports a town 
of six hundred people. On every hand 
are evidences of thrift and enterprise. 
French Gulch, a small town eighteen 
miles west from Redding, is surrounded 
by good mines and is considered one of 
the liveliest camps in the county. It is 
well supplied with business houses of all 
kinds and does a lively trade with the 
surrounding camps. 

The three towns of De La- 
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miles northeast from Redding. 
Here is the finest water power 
in the state and the town isthe 
trading center for quite a large sur- 
rounding country devoted principally to 
stock, dairying and milling. There are 
other small and enterprising towns 
through the county, and all points are 
reached daily by either rail or stage. 
There are schoolhouses and many 
churches, so that all can enjoy these ad- 
vantages. 

The prices of lands and city and town 
property are low and within the reach of 
all who desire homes. ‘There are hot 
springs, mud baths, soda and sulphur 
springs, lakes, rivers, mountain caves, 
hunting, fishing and all kinds of sports 
for those that like them. 


A few points to which the writer would 
particularly call attention are these: 
First—The variety of resources and the 
rank achieved in each. The county has 





mar, Copper City and Sallee 
are grouped around the smel- 
ters at the Bully Hill mine, 
and have a population of about 
one thousand. These are all 
lively trading places, and have 
a good many better and larger 
buildings than most mining 
camps. The smelters at this 
place give employment to some 
five hundred men, while the 
various mining enterprises im- 
mediately around employ 
about two hundred more. 
Shasta, the former county 
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REDDING GRAMMAR SCHOOL 


attained first rank in its mining output 
and stands at the head of the list of 
mineral producing counties in the state, 
so this is counted the chief industry. 
Second — The county manufactures a 
large amount of lumber and is only ex- 
celled by one or two counties in the state 
in that line, consequently that industry 
is on the list next to mining. Third— 
Shasta fruit has taken high rank in the 
markets of the world and the amount 
produced is rapidly gaining in quantity 
and will soon equal that of much older 
counties. Therefore, fruit growing is 
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third among the great industries. 
Fourth — General farming, including 
stock raising and dairying, forms a great 
county industry. 

Those in search of a mining property 
can find here an opportunity to invest in 
fully developed mines or prospected ones, 
or in locations where but little work has 
been done. The prices asked as a rule 
are reasonable. The prospector has as 
good a field for his work as can be found 
anywhere and all have the advantage of 
a climate in which every day of the year 
is a working day. 
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Professor Bing’s Mistake 


BY WINFIELD HOGABOOM 


Professor Theophilus Lucifer Bing 
Possessed a most wonderful brain, 

And so learned was he that whenever he spoke 
His hearers were given a pain. 

His long suit was talking, in ponderous tones, 
Of mistakes that some other man made, 

And when he was telling what he would have done 
He wasn’t the least bit afraid. 


He said that an airship was easy to make— 
For a man who had studied at all— 

And if it was rightly constructed there was 
No danger of getting a fall. 

The trouble with others, according to him, 
Was keeping it up in the air; 

“Tl build one that actually *Il stay up a vear,” 
He’d frequently stoutly declare. 


He built a big airship, and when it was done, 
He called all the people, one day, 

To see him, aboard of his monster machine, 
Majestically sailing away. 

He soared to the clouds, and he there disappeared, 
And he never came down from the sky; 

And the chances are bully that long before this 
He’s arrived at the sweet by and by. 


Professor Theophilus Lucifer Bing 
Is naught but a memory now, 
And the big laurel wreath he so fondly sought 
Never sat on his lofty brow. 
And the moral it is: be sure you are right; 
And there’s one thing you never should lack— 
When you start on a journey of whatever sort 
Always figure on how to get back. 








“Tl Wonder Why!” 


BY 


GELETT 


BURGESS 


Copyrighted, 1902, by Gelett Burgess, in the United States and Great Pritain 


A PLASTER replica of the Lincoln 
devil perches above my mantel, 
and behind the ogrillon I have 

written the motto: “I Wonder Why!” 
| amuse myself by speculating upon the 
probable sensations of this sprite when 
confronted by the inconsistencies of mod- 
ern manners. But it is not only what he 
thinks of us that interests me; I am 
trving to decide what we should think of 
him and his grotesque ilk. 

I was once told that my mind was 
Gothic. Gothic, I suppose, was meant 
as opposed to the Greek view of things; 
the grotesque as opposed to the beautiful, 
the unique rather than the normal. 
These two categories may not be philo- 
sophically definitive, and yet they are, in 
a way, descriptive of states of mental ap- 
preciation as well as of physical charac- 
terization. The Gothic mind, say the 
Greeks, views at an oblique angle of 
vision—it rejoices in the unfamiliar as- 
pect of things. This is true, but it does 
not necessarily follow that the pleasure 
is morbid. Surely, to take everything 
seriously is as one-sided as to take every- 
thing humorously or grotesquely. Even 
gold must be alloved with base metals to 
be of practical use. 

To the Greek intellect —the seeker 
after beauty for its own sake—everything 
ugly is scorned. Beauty is positive, all 
else is negative. But to the so-called 
Gothic mind there are other instincts 
than the esthetic to satisfy. Rejoicing 
in beauty, it holds force as higher in the 
scale of attainment, and mystery, per- 
haps, as highest of all. 

The term “grotesque,” derived from 
the frescoes in Roman grottoes, has come 
to mean, if not consciously humorous, 
distorted, crude or exaggerated represen- 
tations of life. The classic monsters 
of fable were not, however, meant to 
be merely humorous. Originally they 
were part of an claborate symbolism. 
After this occult meaning or soul had 
gone, they still had life in the pagan be- 
lief in them as marvels. This, too, fled, 
to leave the mere body or form as a deco- 
rative accessory and as such the classic 
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elements still survive. The drawings by 
the early Christians in the catacombs 
might as well be called grotesques, con- 
forming to both primary and secondary 
meaning of the word, and they were sin- 
cerely and earnestly intended, however 
comic they may appear to our educated 
artistic taste. 

So, as the colors of some silks change, 
from different viewpoints or from dif- 
ferent illuminations, the grotesques of a 
naive childish faith seem comic to the 
eyes of art. All visual images appear 
differently in transmitted and in re- 
flected light. Who can say which is the 
truer form? We look at life, one might 
say, by transmitted light when we look 
with the eyes of faith, seeing the spirit 
shining through the body. We see by 
reflected light when we regard a thing 
westhetically, flooding the picture with 
our own subjective illumination. 

But there is another interpretation of 
what has been called the Gothic or gro- 
tesque view of things. The medieval 
age was the era of wonders and wonder- 
ers. Nowadays, pervaded by the Hellenic 
spirit of culture, we have well-nigh for- 
gotten how to wonder and can only ad- 
mire or criticize. The miracle has be- 
come almost commonplace. We take 
each new discovery or invention with an 
“T told you so!” But still the Gothic 
mind (for its possessors are few) loves 
a marvel, the homelier the better, while 
the Hellenic seeks only its ideal of pure 
beauty. The Gothic is the more mascu- 
line and virile, rejoicing in the vigor 
and power which produces a variation 
from type, even if that variation or ex- 
aggeration is gained at the expense of 
other qualities. The other, or Greek, view 
is feminine, if not effeminate, delighting 
in perfect harmony and poise. For the 
Goth, shock and forcible conflict—God 
against Satan, gargoyle against lamb and 
dove—the animated thrust of springing 
arch and leap of flying buttress. For 
the Greek, peace and order—the exquis- 
ite repose and perfection of Olympus, the 
gods all functioned and supreme—the 
inert, tree-like column supporting with 
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dignity the slumbering horizontal archi- 
trave. 

To the Greek mind the uneasiness of 
the grotesque is abnormal. But what is 
the abnormal? Something to be won- 
dered at, says the Goth; and the delight 
of the wonderer is not in disease or in- 
sanity, not in the perversion but in the 
mystery of its origin. The grotesque 
challenges him with a problem. It hints 
at limitations to his philosophy. 

Who cannot recall the time when all 
Japanese art was scornfully disposed of 
as grotesque and unworthy to be taken 
seriously? We saw in it nothing but in- 
comprehensible perspective, impossible 
attitudes and incredible costumes. But 
today the Japanese masters stand with- 
out reproach as unrivaled in decorative 
quality and color composition. We have 
come to find reason in their treatment of 
art. We know now, too, that their carv- 
ings, no matter how bizarre the caprice, 
are but examples of the universal sym- 
bolism of Japanese, and in fact all 
oriental art. Not a monkey, nor a 
dragon, nor a human monster but has its 
place in a crystalized esthetic and reli- 
gious code. 

So, in one or the other of these two 
ways may it be with all grotesques, when 
we use the term in its fuller meaning. 
Either a new beauty or a new symbolism. 
The grotesque is merely something mis- 
understood. Instead of ejaculations of 
disgust or ridicule, those of my Gothic 
mind murmur, reflectively, “I wonder 


why !” 
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Aubrey Beardsley, seeing life as a gro- 
tesque, used for his elements, instead of 
the griffin, sphynx and lion rampant, 
dowagers, fops and coquettes. Dickens 
accented his stories with social grotesques 
in much the same way. The drama could 
not exist without such exaggerations. 
For the grotesque is the development of 
one trait so far that it is out of drawing. 
It is a reduction to absurdity, as the 
mathematicians say. 

Wonder, then, that forgotten art kept 
alive in the Gothic mind, is far more 
than a primitive, childish awe, or a love 
of mystery. In the natural grotesque the 
modern wonderer marvels, not emotion- 
ally, but intellectually. Here, we will 
say, is an old woman painted and _ be- 
decked with ridiculously vain cunning. 
To you, the Greek, she is merely hideous, 
but to the Goth a thing rather to wonder 
at than to despise. She is a psychological 
study. How can she imagine that she 
can charm by these patent falsities and 
caricatures of youth? She is wonderful! 
More, she is a symbol of something uni- 
versal. She is vanity. 

It goes without saying that these two 
simple categories overlap and blend. The 
Greek may analyze ugliness and find it 
tinctured with truth, the Goth may 
yearn for the ideal beauty. Both may 
meet half way between the sublime and 
the ridiculous and appreciate the pa- 
thetic. But the Goth knows the better 
the meaning of the words, “I wonder 
why!” 
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From a Norse Legend 

BY L. M. BURNS 

A woman once, with sunshine in her hair, 
And eyes bright as the blue of northern skies, 
Went searching where Ygdrasil’s shadow lies, 
And found the Well of Wisdom hidden there. 
“Child,” cried the Guardsman Memory, “whoso dare 
Drink of this bitter black must joy despise, 
And yield to me life’s best, most treasured prize.” 
Fearless the woman answered, “Heaven my prayer 
Has heard. If this dark well holds wisdom’s store, 
I’d yield my life itself to kneel and drink.” 
“More, more, 0 woman! Yield your love! Your love!” 
“So much?” she whispered. “Then help me, powers above!” 
—She drank, with pale, sweet lips that did not shrink, 
And Love was left with Memory evermore. 
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The Course of Empire” 


Devoted to Facts of Material Progress 
in the West 


Westward the course of empire takes its way; 
The four first acts already past; 

A fifth shall close the drama with the day; 
Time’s noblest offspring is the last. 


The engraving on page 239 shows one 
of the Southern Pacific’s latest Atlantic 
type locomotives, coupled to a semi- 
cylindrical tender for the carriage of 
fuel oil and water supply. The Atlantic 
type engines are especially designed for 
high-speed passenger trains, and are 
proving very successful. The tender 
illustrated here is a new departure over 
the old style tender having no storage 
space for coal supply, and of course is 
designed exclusively for oil-burning lo- 
comotives. This tender—the Harriman— 
sets quite low on the trucks, therefore 
has great stability and does not interfere 
with the engineman’s view of the rear 
end of the train. This tender, light, 
weighs 58,800 pounds; with oil, 84,650 
pounds; oil capacity, 323114 gallons; 
water capacity, 7218 gallons; total 
weight of tender with oil and water, 
144,850 pounds. The locomotive’s 
weight, loaded, is 192,250 pounds; 
weight, on truck, 36,700 pounds; weight, 
on trailer, 46,000 pounds, weight, on 
drivers, 109,550 pounds; grate surface, 
47.41 square feet; boiler pressure allow- 
ance, 200 pounds. 

* * * 

This Atlantic type of locomotive in 
the Southern Pacific service continues to 
give gratifying results as to steaming, 
tractive power and speed. As an indi- 
cation of speed, on November 7th last, 
locomotive 3000, with the soldiers’ spe- 
cial of nine cars, made the run between 
Elmira and Dixon on the western divi- 
sion of the Southern Pacific, a distance 
of eight miles, in as many minutes. On 
October 24th, locomotive 3008, with 
train No. 6, consisting of fourteen cars— 
five mail and baggage, two coaches, three 
tourist, one diner and three Pullmans— 
made the run from Lovelock, Nevada, to 
Humboldt, on the Salt Lake division of 


—Bishop Berkeley’s Prophecy. 


the Southern Pacific, a distance of thir- 
ty-three miles, in forty-nine minutes. 
The maximum grade between these 
points is four per cent, Humboldt being 
258.6 feet higher than Lovelock. On 
October 25th, locomotive 3007, with train 
No. 6, consisting of fifteen passenger 
cars, made the run from Lovelock to 
Humboldt, thirty-three miles, in fifty- 
three minutes, including a stop at Rye 
Patch. 
eu « 

The Pacific Mail’s big new steamship 
Korea, with popular Captain Seabury on 
the bridge, has been doing a lot of record 
breaking in transpacific voyages. The 
Korea on her homeward voyage made the 
run from Yokohama to San Francisco in 
ten days and fifteen hours, beating the 
best record heretofore existing by nearly 
two days. On her second trip from San 
Francisco the Korea broke all previous 
records between San Francisco and Ho- 
nolulu, making the trip in five davs and 
six hours. The time would have been 
under five days had there not been heavy 
head seas during the greater part of the 
trip. The Siberia, in all respects a sister 
ship to the Korea, will shortly be placed 
on the line between San Francisco and 
the Orient. 

* x x 

The Commercial Pacific cable, uniting 
this continent with the Hawaiian islands, 
has been laid between San Francisco and 
Honolulu, thanks to the enterprise of 
the late John W. Mackay, of his son, 
President Clarence Mackay of the Postal 
Telegraph Cable Company, of its direc- 
tors and officials, and the pluck and dar- 
ing of the officers of the big cable steam- 
ship Silvertown. In a forthcoming num- 
ber of SuNsEt will appear an article tell- 
ing of this cable laying and its signifi- , 
cance. 
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The Southern Pacific is now putting 
in some 28,000 or 29,000 tons of new 
structural steel. Most of this will be 
utilized in replacing wooden bridges and 
old metal bridges. Among the most in- 
teresting structures to be undertaken as 
a portion of this work is the crossing of 
the Atchafalaya river at Berwick Bay, 


hetween Berwick and Morgan City, 
Louisiana. This is to consist of a long 


span drawbridge and long span trusses 
upon permanent cylinder and masonry 
piers. The depth of water here is about 
twenty feet with a soft mud bottom of 
twenty feet more in depth, and subject, 
at times, to very heavy currents. The 
total length of this structure will be 
about 1650 feet. There are also many 
long span bridges, ranging from 225 to 
260 feet in length, to be placed over tor- 
rential streams in Western Texas, and 
heavy deck plate girder spans near Los 
Angeles, California. 


* * * 
The new Los Angeles, California, 


railway coach yard of the Southern Pa- 
cific, which will be located east of Ala- 
meda street, a short distance south of 
the Arcade depot, will be used exclusively 
for cleaning and gasing passenger equip- 
ment and for storage purposes. It will 
contain nine tracks of an average length 
of 950 feet, with capacity for 120 
coaches. 
* * * 


The extension of the Houston and 
Texas Central Railway from Burnet to 
Lampasas, Texas, was opened to traffic 
November 15th last. Length, twenty- 
three miles; maximum curvature four 
degrees; maximum grade, one and one- 
quarter degrees. This line runs through 
the best producing agricultural country 
of Burnet and Lampasas counties, Texas. 


* * * 


The Southern Pacific has recently con- 
tracted with the Pullman Company for 
delivery in 1903 of one hundred sixty- 
foot fully vestibuled chair cars. <A con- 


tract has been made also with the Amer- 
ican Car and Foundry Company for de- 
livery in the first part of 1903 of seventy- 
five forty-foot refrigerator cars, to be 
equipped with the Bohn system of refrig- 
These are to be duplicates of 


eration. 
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200 refrigerator cars delivered during 
1902. 
* ok 

Traffic has been resumed recently on 
the reconstructed line of the Southern 
Pacific between Strauss and Acacia, ‘Tuc- 
son division. This reconstruction work, 
which embraces the line between Strauss 
and Rogers, was commenced in the 
spring of 1902, covering a distance of 
13.3 miles. The new line substitutes 
six-tenths of one per cent maximum 
grade for the one per cent grade on the 
old line and greatly reduces curvature. 
It is a fast track, in decided contrast to 
the old track. 

“Awake! Awake!! Awake!!!” writes 
Editor William Bittle Wells of the Pa- 
cifie Monthly, of Portland, Oregon. “The 
whole Pacific coast today is a field Jaden 
with innumerable opportunities. Every 
man who has eyes to see may see them if 
he will. Yet, as always, men are blind— 
blind, when the very grass they tread, 
the bracing air, the rain, aye, even the 
charred hulks of fallen forest giants 
have written upon them in letters so 
large and plain that they almost shout 
aloud ‘opportunity! opportunity!’ The 
atmosphere is breathing it into your ear 
and into mine. Energy, enthusiasm, 
pluck, determination—these are the re- 
quirements today! Young man, if ever 
in your lifetime, rouse yourself here and 
now. Think and think, and then do. 
This is no time, no place for the laggard. 
The Pacific coast wants men—men who 
will say ‘I will’ and who will; strong 
men, men with courage. 

“Here we have the garden spot of the 
world spread out before us—everything 
that Nature can give or man’s trained 
imagination can conceive. Beautiful and 
fertile valleys, glorious and majestic 
mountain and river scenery, wonderful 
forests, mines of gold, silver, copper, 
nickel and what not, rivers teeming with 
delicious fish; sunshine, rain, and yet 
not a cloud to disturb the equable, the 
unapproached condition of affairs. We 
have it; we are in possession of it—this 
garden spot, this land pregnant with hid- 
den resources, possibilities that almost 
stagger the imagination, opportunities! 
[t is for you—you—for us. A thousand 
million tongues are shouting, ‘Awake! 
Awake!! Awake!!! ” 
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Plays and the Players 
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The recent death of Al Bouvier is a 
bereavement felt by hundreds of friends 
in dramatic affairs, as well as in all 
walks of life, in all parts of the world. 
No cheerier, sweeter character ever was; 
none ever made a braver fight for life. 
A man of rare judgment, of daring ex- 
ecution, of high ideals, of ambitious 
plans, of tender thoughtfulness, all that 
friend or husband could be—small won- 
der that there is sincerest mourning for 
the loss of such a man. For many years 


Mr. Bouvier was in Denver, but San 
Francisco drew him, and here he spent 


THE LATE ALFRED BOUVIER 





To him .Cali- 
fornians were indebted for seasons of 
grand opera, as well as for the coming 
westward of many of the best of stage 
folk. By them he was most highly es- 
teemed. It was ever to the tact and 


the last years of his life. 


charm of his personality that a great 
part of his success was due. These same 
qualities, carried into the political coun- 
cils of his home city, made him popular 
and valuable, and his death a cause of 
profoundest regret. He was long a 
prominent and a popular member of the 
Pacific Union, Bohemian and other clubs. 











PLAYS AND 

After “The Idol’s Eye” at the Tivoli, 
San Francisco, came the holiday extrava- 
ganza, “Jack and the Beanstalk.” In 
this some marvelous electrical effects 
were shown and ballets numerous and 
gorgeously dressed. Matinees were given 
on Christmas and New Year’s. The 
‘livoli productions are ever pleasing and 
harmonious. 


In “Miss Simplicity,’ the new oper- 
atic comedy in which he is appearing, 
Frank Daniels has a part that is widely 
different from any of the roles in which 
he has heretofore been seen. As Blos- 
soms he is a former trolley car conduc- 
tor, who has become the valet of a young 
English nobleman, Lord Montfort. 
Montfort falls heir to a microscopic 
kingdom on the continent. On his way 
to his own coronation he falls in love 
with a pretty peasant girl and makes up 
his mind that he prefers the girl to the 
kingdom. He chooses Blossoms as the 
most likely substitute for king. Those 
who have seen Daniels in this new piece 
say that he gets more different kinds of 
fun out of the combination of trolley car 
slang and kingly dignity than ever in 
any former roles. 


The January attractions at the Cali- 
fornia Theater, San Francisco, open 
with the Swedish comedy, “Yon Yon- 
son,” in which Nelse Erickson, the new 
Yon, will be seen here for the first time. 
For the second week comes the tuneful 
musical comedy, “The Telephone Girl,” 
with a big chorus of pretty “hello” girls 
and the comical Joe Kane as Hans Nix, 
the telephone inspector. For several sea- 
sons Kane played the polite lunatic in 
“The Belle of New York.” For the third 
week the California will present the Irish 
comedians, Murray and Mack, in their 
newest farce, “A Night on Broadway.” 
Their organization this season is almost 
as pretentious as that of a big comic 
opera. The concluding January attrac- 
tion will be the Swedish comedian, 
Knute Erickson, in Broadhurst’s latest 
farce, “The Man From Sweden.” Broad- 
hurst’s California friends will doubtless 
rally to see and hear this latest of his 
brain children. 

Most successes begin with the dream- 
ing of a dream. So it was with David 


THE 
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Warfield’s, who as the star in “The Auc- 
tioneer,” which has just closed at the 
Columbia Theater, San Francisco, cap- 
tured his home town and made his rela- 
tives proud, his friends envious of him. 
His dream—the dream of heading a bill 
at a San Francisco theater—began about 
fifteen years ago when he was selling 
peanuts and pop corn to the patrons of 
a Bush-street playhouse. Later, when 
the manager bade him go up higher and 
gave into his care the rusty dress suit 
that betokened the rank of usher, he 
fancied that he was within a few days’ 
march of the fulfilment of his dream. 
But there was a weary road ahead. There 
was the brief date at the old Wigwam, 
where a houseful of hisses were handed 
to him, along with a severe rebuke from 
the manager. Then came the search for 
recognition among New York theatrical 
managers and a series of failures that 
would have dispelled forever any ordin- 
ary dream and driven the dreamer to 
suicide or a department store counter. 
But Dave’s was no ordinary dream. He 
had faith in his Hebrew impersonations, 
so much faith that at last he made the 
management of Weber & Field believe in 





SIEGEL, COOPER & CO.; PHOTO; CHICAGO 
KNUTE ERICKSON IN “THE MAN FROM SWEDEN” 
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FRANK DANIELS AS BLOSSOMS IN “MISS SIMPLICITY” 


him. He was given a chance and “made 
good” and the world of concert hall 
goers was his. Then David Belasco, 
“the star maker,” took him up, had a 
play written around him and last month 
San Franciscans gave him the royal re- 
ception they always give to their broth- 
ers and sisters who come home with good 
credentials. 

Warfield, by the way, was born David 
Wohlfield, and his mother, who lives out 
on Bush street, takes his triumph as a 
matter of course, simply blaming the 
world that it was too dense to see his 
brilliancy a dozen years before it did. 
Mrs. Wohlfield found convincing proof 
that Dave had in him the stuff of which 
“stars” are made, when, in his boyhood 
days, she was often compelled to send 
him from the table because he made the 
family laugh so much. L. M. 








The months of January and February 
will see some strong dramatic and musi- 
cal offerings at the Columbia Theater, 
San Francisco. Frank Daniels’ engage- 
ment is first, and the comedian and his 
big company will make merry in the 
fine production of the musical success, 
“Miss Simplicity.” On January 19th 
“The Princess Chic” plays a return en- 
gagement limited to one week. It was 
one of last season’s best and most inter- 
esting musical hits. James and Warde 
will be here shortly in a very elaborate 
production of Shakespeare’s “The Tem- 
pest.” The co-stars have triumphed in 
this bill, and from all accounts the pres- 
entation is one of rare fitness. Anna 
Held and a big company in “The Little 
Duchess: “Arizona,” and William Gil- 
lette in “Sherlock Holmes” are coming 
West soon. 














Books and Writers 


THE LATE FRANK NORRIS IN HIS LIBRARY 


Perhaps the little world of letters in 
the west feels the sudden taking away 
of Frank Norris more, if anything, than 
the greater world outside. Here he had 
his beginning, here his schoolfellows and 
working mates, here he lived and planned 
and accomplished, and won recognition, 
too. Here he was a prophet with honor, 
and the praise that came to him here in- 
cited and inspired him to greater work 
in a larger field. Keen wit and close 
seeing were notable features of his short 
stories that were published in a San 
Francisco weekly. They were studies of 
city and country, characteristic bits of 
life, with pictures of real men and 
women, and phases of society, distinc- 
tively Californian. And this in my judg- 
ment, this realistic picturing of western 











FROM HIS LAST PHOTOGRAPH 


life, was all Norris ever aimed to do. 
and what he did, and did wondrously and 
peculiarly well, despite all critics who 
are saying they were hoping for better 
things. That he was capable and 
equipped for more good writing I admit, 
but I don’t overlook his product. All of 
us, his one-time friends, regret it was 
not more, but we are proud of the little 
legacy, and rejoice in having known and 
honored this bright, kindly, ambitious 
man. For he was ever all human, and 
truth and kindliness; and the making “a 
family happier for his presence,” was 
apparently his creed and life, as if the 
words of the task of Stevenson’s Christ- 
mas sermon were hanging in illumined 
text in the “closet of his soul.” 
C. 8. A. 
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“The House With the Blinds,” orig- 
inally printed in the San Francisco 

Wave, is one of the best 
ONE MORE examples of what may 
TRIBUTE TO be called the interme- 
FRANK NORRIS diate stage of the late 

Frank Norris’ work. 
His earlier fiction, contributed to the 
Overland Monthly, while clever and 
often strong, was slightly imitative and 
showed the effect of his admiration for 
Kipling’s style and manner. A little 
later the charm of Stevenson laid upon 
Norris the spell that produced the ad- 
venture-story entitled “Moran of the 
Lady Letty.” But in the year 1897, 
while he was assistant editor of the Wave, 
Norris’ talent was forced to an energy 
that was hitherto lacking, and he re- 
sponded in a brilliant series of sketches 
written during the intervals of his rou- 
tine of duty. Hardly a week passed in 
which he did not contribute a piece of 
short fiction that clearly showed how 
rapidly he was learning his trade of story 
writing. “The Third Circle,” “A Case 
for Lombroso,” “A Reversion to Type,” 
“The House With the Blinds” followed 
in quick succession, varied, when Norris 
was hard pressed, with chapters from his 
unfinished “M’Teague.” Page 5 of the 
old Wave was ardent reading in those 
days! 

This was Frank Norris’ season of ex- 
periment ; he was feeling his way toward 
style, plot, construction and that graphic 
force which became more and more com- 
pelling with every book. The city of 
San Francisco—the “city where things 
happen,” as he used to say, lay open to 
his eager quest. He played with the 
town as a child plays with a new toy. 
Here he saw romance, mystery, tragedy 
and comic drama woven like threads of 
gold in a ledge of quartz. He delved and 
pecked at the nuggets and, in his few 
odd moments, he hammered them into 
such strange shapes as “The House With 
the Blinds.” 

It was perhaps the “unsolved mys- 
tery” that appealed to him most in those 
days; next to this, implacable fate work- 
ing itself out in tragic climax, and de- 
generation of the larger sort. Such mo- 
tives run through his terse, virile, swiftly 
told sketches. They are suggestions for 
memoranda, rather 


plots, or notebook 
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than finished tales. His nuggets always 
have a crude, fierce, barbaric quality, not 
minted into artistic form. Yet in each 
of these tales is a character to remem- 
ber, animated usually by some primitive 
instinct or passion, strikingly informed 
with reality. 

Frank Norris was by instinct a story 
teller. He forged chains that held, and 
had at this time neither time nor pa- 
tience for filing and polishing. He was 
in the very effervescence and riot of en- 
thusiasm, and it was fortunate for him 
that he was writing for perhaps the only 
periodical in the United States which 
would dare to print such fiery, sanguine 
essays. GELETT BurGEss. 


Houghton, Mifflin & Co. will soon is- 
sue a novel, “The Legatee,” by a Calli- 
fornian, Mrs. Alice 
Prescott Smith, that 
will, if the statements 
of those who have 
read the manuscript 
are to be relied upon, be one of the suc- 
cesses of the coming year and will add 
not a little to the reputation California 
already has as a producer of excellent 
literature. Mrs. Smith is a new writer, 
but the few short stories she has pub- 
lished bespoke the possibilities “The Leg- 
atee,” it is said, realizes. The story is 
laid in the lumber regions of Lake Mich- 
igan and the time is the early sixties. 
The title is taken from the fact that the 
central male character inherits extensive 
timber possessions from his uncle. This 
young man, coming from Virginia, finds 
himself in a population of hostile for- 
eigners who hate him because he has 
come from a slave-owning people; yet 
these residents are all dependent on his 
lumber industry. This state of affairs 
gives rise to very dramatic complications. 
A feature of the book is the great forest 
fires which devastated that region, and 
in her descriptions of these Mrs. Smith, 
it is claimed, has excelled all efforts in 
that direction. “The Legatee” repre- 
sents two years of hard work. That the 
book was rewritten twelve times may ac- 
count for its being readily accepted by 
the first publisher to whom it was sub- 
mitted. Mrs. Smith is a resident of San 
Francisco. LEAVENWORTH MACNAB. 


‘‘ THE LEGATEE”’ 
PRONOUNCED A 
GREAT BOOK 
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It has remained for an American and 
a Californian, Miss Adeline Knapp, to 
introduce the Filipino 


A people to the past of 
CALIFORNIAN their country. In “The 
WRITES Story of the Philip- 


HISTORY pines” Miss Knapp has 
told, in brief and inter- 
esting fashion, the history of the Phil- 
ippine islands from the time of their 
conquest by Spain, early in the sixteenth 
century, and it is a history that is filled 
with the records of brave deeds and pa- 
tient forbearance. Matters pertaining 
to geography, commerce and government 
are also dealt with, and attention is di- 
rected to the physical features of the 
country and the possibilities of its suc- 
cessful development. 

Although the aim of the book is to 
fill a definite need in the schools of the 
Philippine islands, it should appeal 
strongly to all who live in the Philip- 
pines or are interested in that country. 
It is in every way authentic and was 
written in the islands, and, as nearly as 
possible, from the standpoint of the peo- 
ple. Unlike most works prepared for 
use in schools, “The Story of the Philip- 
pines” has high literary value and is 
handsomely illustrated. Published by 
Silver, Burdett & Co., New York and 
London. 


Town Talk’s Christmas number is one of 
the most attractive and interesting of the 
holiday publications. Aside from its usual 
fund of interesting gossip of society, music, 
hooks and the stage, it contains much that is 
excellent in the way of fiction and verse. 
Louis A. Robertson, Herman Scheffauer, E1- 
wyn Hoffman and Louis J. Stellman con- 
tribute Christmas poems which are strong 
and well out of the groove, while Theodore 
Il. Bonnet, Sarah Williamson, Irene Con- 
nell, Helen M. Bonnet, S. Homer Henley and 
Harry Donovan are among those who have 
written the clever Christmas stories the num- 
ber contains. The cover is paritcularly at- 
tractive and there are several illuminated 
pages by Patigian. Town Talk’s present 
editor, Theodore F. Bonnet, has greatly im- 
proved this bright weekly and this Christ- 
mas number is far and away the best that 
has yet been issued. 


Clever short stories by Margaret Cameron 
Smith, David Aiken and Elliot Flower; two 
poems by Wallace Irwin; “The Artist Colony 
in Monterey,” by E. L. Donovan; ‘Photo- 
graphing Children,” by W. E. Dassonville, 
illustrated from portraits taken by the au- 
thor; “Art in Bookbinding,” by Morgan 
Shepard, are features of the San Francisco 
News Letter’s handsome Christmas number. 
The issue is finely illustrated from drawings 
and photographs, the views of the seven hills 
and the Golden Gate Park views being par- 
ticularly good. In all, the number has an 
artistic attractiveness seldom attained by a 
weekly publication. The various departments 
are brimful of bright comment and gossip. 





“Stories of California,” by Ella M. Sexton, 
is a delightful addition to the literature on 
the subject of California’s picturesque his- 
tory. The book has been written chiefly to 
interest the children of this state in the land 
of their birth, to unfold to them the life and 
occurrences of by-gone days, and to lead them 
to note and enjoy their fortunate surround- 
ings. But it should do more than that, for 
it has merits that must make it of interest 
to grown-up people. It is told in a simple 
but entertaining style and touches upon al- 
most every point of interest in the past and 
present of California. Dry details and dates 
have been wisely avoided, and the art of the 
author has given new life and beauty even to 
incidents that have been written of times 
without number. The book is profusely illus- 
trated, artistically made up and is, alto- 
gether, a work that deserves to become popu- 
lar. The Macmillan Company, publishers, 
New York. Price, $1. 





The holiday number of Golden Gate, a mag- 
azine published in Oakland and only a few 
months old, is interesting and attractive. 
It contains good short stories and essays and 
is, altogether, worth while reading. 





There is much about California in the ex- 
cellent Christmas number of the Four-Track 
News. Midway Point, Monterey, forms the 
frontispiece, and Frank M. Byron, in “The 
American Orient,” pays high tribute to the 
beauty and advantages of Southern Califor- 
nia. The edition is profusely illustrated and 
contains an abundance of good reading in 
prose and verse. 





A. M. Robertson, the San Francisco book- 
seller and publisher, announces the Flame 
Series of publications in ornamented stiff 
paper covers. It will be devoted to litera- 
ture, politics, labor and other fundamental 
interests of the day. The first number is by 
Lionel Josaphare and entitled “The Divine 
Question.” 


Im Ganzen, Guten, Schoenen 
Resolut zu leben. 


—Goethe. 








Sunset Rays 


American literature; 
that he had no time to write.” 
estimate is by far the ablest and truest that 
has been made of Norris’ life and work. SuN- 
sET has been greatly improved by its present 


Savior of the Sequoias 
(Dedicated to Mrs. Josephine Clifford McCrackin of 
Wrights, California) 
The Titans of the forest, to the east winds 
sprung forth from the sea, 

Give them, O worthy ’mongst women, their 
thanks and their greetings for thee! 

When, under their ancient, o’er-arching arms, 
your feet shall bestir the grass, 

Bright dews from their boughs shall be shaken 
on your reverent head as you pass. 

From their roots, clutching deep in the earth, 
to each patriarch’s head in the skies, 

The race of these giants had vanished, as the 
race of mortals dies; 

Coeval with Earth and defying Time, they 
had perished by the blade, 

If never your pitying heart and hand the 
hand of the vandal had stayed. 
Therefore, in the forest silences, in the tongue 

of the noblest trees, 
A name is whispered with love to the winds 
in their twilight symphonies. 
They that are older than Egypt or Ind. and 
shall outlive the Ultimate Man— 
The deathless sequoias immortal shall hold 
that name like the spirit of Pan. 
*Tis for this that the bearded Titans to the 
east winds sprung forth from the sea, 
Give them, O worthy ’mongst women, their 
thanks and their greetings for thee! 
—Herman Scheffauer. 
San Francisco Chronicle-—Stanford Uni- 
versity occupies a prominent place in Sun- 
seT for December. Cecil Marrack has the 
best summing up that we have ever seen of 
what the university has done and what its 
work is yet to be, while Charles K. Field con- 
tributes a rollicking drinking song entitled 
“Stanford Red.” The article is finely illus- 
trated from new photographs of the memorial 
chapel and other buildings. There is a por- 
trait of President Jordan which is faulty, as 
all the lines that give strength to his face 
have been removed. Other articles are the 
last part of “Discharging a Philippine Army,” 
by Captain John P. Finley; “California Duck 
Hunting,” by Al M. Cumming and an install- 
ment of Mrs. Flora Haines Loughead’s serial 
story, “Mine Eyes Unto the Hills.” Novel 
features in illustration are the reproductions 
of water colors by Frank McComas, the young 
Australian artist, and another, “A Study of 





Union Square,” by Henry Raleigh. An ex- 
cellent short story is “Christmas at Milli- 
gan’s,” by Florence Ansley Perkins, with a 


striking title design by Arthur Lewis. Pro- 
fessor William Dallam Armes of the Univer- 
sity of California gives a very just estimate 
of Frank Norris’ work, in which he brings out 
the many traces of imitation of Zola and 
D’Annunzio. He declares that had Norris 
lived he would have outgrown these faults, 
and he closes with these words: “The works 


he has left give him an honorable place in 


editor 


, Charles 


but alas! for the books 
This short 


Sedgwick Aiken, and this 


Christmas number is the best that has yet 


been issued. 


It is worthy of the attention of 


any one who cares for a genuine California 
magazine. 


Where Is the Wild Rose : 


San 


1 


Where is the wild rose? 

Nobody knows! 

Once sweetly ’twas growing 

Its pale petals glowing. 
Bent over the stream; 

And the summer’s warm sun 

Said: “Live, radiant one,— 
Live like a fair dream!” 


Where is the wild rose? 
Nobody knows! 
The thrush that sang of it 
Until his “‘I love it!” 
Made sweet all the air. 
Now sits sorry-hearted 
Because it departed— 
He cannot tell where! 


Where is the wild rose?’ 
Nobody knows! 
The bough that it hung on 
And blossomed and swung on 
Is beggared of bloom; 
The breezes that tossed it 
Are sad that they lost it 
And weep for its doom. 


Where is the wild rose? 
Nobody knows! 
It came with the summer. 
The daintiest comer 
The May could disclose ; 
It blossomed and flourished 
And then—lo! it perished 
And—nobody knows! 
—Elwyn Hoffman. 


Luis Obispo, California, Reasoner— 


Sunset, the magazine published by the Pas- 


senger 


Department of the Southern Pacific 


Railway, for September, is a sumptuous num- 


ber. 


A portrait of President Porfirio Diaz 


of Mexico adorns the number as a frontis- 
piece and there are two interesting illustrated 


articles 
“Hunting Mazamas in 


relating to our 


the 


sister republic. 
Cascades” de- 


scribes that peculiar mountain climber which 
is neither a sheep nor a goat, but scales cliffs 


and peaks inaccessible to man. 


Our own 


county comes in for a good send-off in an il- 


lustra 


Robles and vicinity. 
attrac 


article of Paso 
There are many other 


ted and descriptive 


tive features. 





SUNSET 


A Credit to Its Publishers 


William P. Northrup of the Matthews- 
Northrup Works of Buffalo and New York, 
has this to say of December SUNSET: 

The Christmas (December) number of 
SUNSET, the monthly magazine issued by the 
Passenger Department of the Southern Pa- 
cific for exploiting the beauties and charm of 
the California that one reaches over that 
road, is a beautiful, attractive number; a 
credit to its publishers. 

This magazine is issued with a two-fold 
purpose—to interest home-seekers and _ in- 
vestors in California industrially and to at- 
tract those who are languishing in chill east- 
ern ways to a winter home in a summer land. 
That it serves both purposes well is best at- 
tested by the many full-page advertisements 
contained in it of mines and homestead lands 
for sale and of palatial, rational-rate-charg- 
ing hotels ready for the accommodation of 
the tourist. 

The cover of this number is appropriate to 
the Christmas season and also to the maga- 
zine’s raison d’etre. It shows old Santa 
borne down under a load of the fruits 
and flowers so bountifully bestowed upon the 
land toilers of coast territory. The initial 
article deals with California’s educational 
facilities, with especial attention to Stanford 
University. 

The number is filled full of good stories of 
Christmases in California plains and moun- 
tains; very good stories, by contributors who 
are among the foremost in the country. It 
has a department on western plays and play- 
ers and a literary department. Also an ad- 
vertising section that would do credit to any 
of the monthlies. A feature in this number 
is a chromatic reproduction of Francis 
McComas’ water-color study of a “Street in 
Old Monterey.” 

For advertising the Christmas (December ) 
number of its SUNSET MAGAZINE the Passen- 
ger Department of the Southern Pacific has 
issued a beautiful, vari-colored poster. To 
give the printer full power for pleasing re- 
sults it is, unlike most posters, on heavy, 
coated paper. 

Like every number of the SuNseT MaGa- 
ZINE, this poster has an idea underlying it, 
and this idea is likely to be easily percepti- 
ble to every one who sees it displayed wher- 
ever the magazine is for sale. Christmas 
posters that we have known up to this time 
have usually had snow-laden landscapes for 
motives. This one is suggestive of a winter 
sojourn in the summer clime, in a land where 
there is out-of-door pleasure and recreation 
at the time of year when we of the east are 
busily engaged in dodging colds and coal 
bills. Imagine Christmas in lovely Califor- 
nia’s present summer weather, with two 
pretty girls out bare-headed gathering mis- 
tletoe, and you have the story that the pic- 
ture on this poster is meant to tell. 

At the bottom of the poster, under this 
illustration, is an announcement of features 
in the Christmas number of SUNSET, show- 
ing by their titles that stories of Christmases 
on the coast have the place, and by the list 
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of authors opposite that the publishers of 
this magazine number among their contrib- 
utors many of the foremost mind builders of 
the country. 


“Toujours ” 


“What makes your eyes so blue, my dear?” 
The lover asked in the spring of the year. 
“The color I caught in the bosky dell, 
Where the choicest forget-me-nots do dwell.” 


“What makes your eyes so blue, my wife?” 

The husband asked in the summer of life; 

“They show the hue of the ocean deep, 

Where your measureless love in my _ heart 
I keep.” 


“What makes your eyes so blue?” quite low, 
The father asked in the autumn glow. 
“Because the pure love of our children dear 
Keeps them youthful from year to year.” 
“What makes your eyes so blue and bright?” 
The old man asked in the wintry night. 
“Because they reflect the heaven above, 
Where we shall continue our earthly love.” 
—Fred A. Hunt. 


Portland Oregonian—Sunset, the monthly 
magazine published by the Passenger De- 
partment of the Southern Pacific Company, 
is fast blossoming into a periodical of gen- 
eral interest. The chief article in the Oc- 
tober number is devoted to the University of 
California. This is followed by the second 
of a series of articles on “Discharging a Phil- 
ippine Army,” written by an army official. 
Astronomer Charles Burckhalter writes of 
an “Alpine Lake in the High Sierra.” De- 
scriptions of Mission Santa Clara, of city 
duck farming, of championship flycasting, 
add much interest to the number. There are 
a short story, several poems of merit and 
dramatie and literary departments to give 
variety to the contents. As usual it revels 
in picture wealth. It is in all respects a 
high-class magazine, and it is not surprising 
that it is working its way into the general 
market. 


It is Love 


’Tis love that makes the world so bright, 
And takes away life’s care, 

It plants the blooming roses, too, 
On cheeks to make them fair; 

And bids the luster in the eye 
To shine with wondrous light, 

And drives the coldness from the heart, 
To warm it with delight. 


It.clothes the criticizing tongue 
With words of mercy, sweet, 

And little faults will be unseen, 
When loving hearts shall meet. 

The whole world brighter seems to grow 
When love, appearing, speaks 

And love-warmed hearts find peace and rest, 
For which mankind e’er seeks. 

—Martha Shepard Lippincott. 

Moorestown, N. J. 
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‘‘Disillusioned” 


A poet came from ’way back East 
Unto the glorious West, 

Whose charms, he claimed, had ne’er by pen 
In fitting garb been dressed. 


He wrote of mountain, mesa, butte; 
He sang of azure skies, 

Whose blue he likened to the blue 
Of the western girl’s bright eyes. 


His noblest effort, so he thought, 
Was on a murmuring stream 
That rippled ’tween alfalfa banks, 

A sweet, soft-slumbering dream. 


He took this to his western maid. 
She laughed—the little witch— 
And cried “That stream? Ha! ha! Why, that’s 
Dad’s irrigating ditch!” 
—Florence Ansley Perkins. 
Truxton, Arizona. 


Irrigation on Indio Ranch 


Mr. A. B. Frank, who, jointly with the 
Messrs. Lavenburg, owns the big Indio ranch 
in Maverick county, was in town this week, 
says the Eagle Pass, Texas, Guide. Talking 
of the large irrigation plant which they are 
about to put down on the ranch—on the east 
bank of the Rio Grande—Mr. Frank says 
their present purpose is to prepare 2500 acres 
for irrigation. This area will tax the ma- 
chinery to its full capacity. The land is now 
being cleared by contractors who employ 
Probably 


about one hundred and fifty men. 


BUSHNELL, PHOTO 
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thirteen hundred acres will be ready early 
next spring. The plant is not yet on the 
ground, but the large pit for engine and 
pump is being dug and bricks for founda- 
tions and retaining walls are on the spot. 
Mr. Frank is a cautious and, above all, a 
practical man. He is not so sanguine as 
some people on the subject of irrigation. It 
is not enough, he says, to simply bring land 
and water together. Intelligence of the most 
expert and reliable sort in selecting and 
erecting the machinery, as well as in sow- 
ing, planting and cultivating the most suit- 
able of crops, is essential to success. Even 
then he says there are so many unforseen con- 
tingencies, drawbacks and extra cost never 
thought of in the first instance, that they 
may not make a dollar of profit in his day. 
But he says it is the only way in which to 
save cattle in Southwest Texas, and this— 
the prevention of loss rather than positive 
gain—seems to be his main object. Forage 
will be grown entirely for home consumption. 
for the feeding and fattening of stock. Lit- 
tle or nothing of the products will seek a 
market except when transformed into beef; 
but in this way the writer predicts that with 
a grading up of stock, the profits will be 
large and sure despite Mr. Frank’s_pessi- 
mistic views. 


There is a little railroad, known as the Mem- 
ory route, 
It runs from Now, through Yesterday, past 
Happiness and Woe, 
Its stations are the ups and downs that we 
have known about, 
And we travel it on trains of thought, into 
the long ago. 
—Jay Kittredge, in Four-Track News. 





TYROLEAN DANCERS AT SAN FRANCISCO’S TIVOLI 
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In California there are a hundred places to go, a thousand things | 
to do—mountains to climb, old missions to visit, flowers to gather, 
fruit to eat, people to get acquainted with, great hotels where you 
can be more comfortable than at your own home. 

Why not go there this winter? The trip is quickly and com- 
fortably made if you take the 


Golden State Limited. 


No other train to Southern California makes faster | 


time. No other train is so luxuriously equipped. 


Leaves Chicago daily at 7.45 P.M.; Kansas City 10.40 A.M. Only 68 © 


hours Chicago to Los Angeles; 72 hours to San Diego; 74 to Santa 
Barbara. 


Reute: Rock Island and El Paso and Northeastern Systems, Chicago to El 


Paso ; Southern Pacific Company, El Paso to Los Angeles and San Francisco. 


Electric lights; electric fans; barber shop; bathroom; Booklovers Library; © 
compartment and standard sleepers; observation, dining and library cars. © 


Lowest altitudes and most southerly course of any line across the continent. 
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Send 6 cents in stamps for book about California. Beautifully illustrated; E 


interesting ; practical. JOHN SEBASTIAN, 
Passenger Traffic Manager, Rock Island System, Chicago, III. 
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‘ HOTEL DEL CORONADO 


OPENED DECEMBER 1, 1902 
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GRANDEST RESORT ON EARTH 


BIGGER AND BETTER 
THIS YEAR THAN EVER 
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AMERICAN PLAN DURING THE ENTIRE YEAR 
EUROPEAN PLAN — JANUARY, FEBRUARY AND MARCH 
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CORONADO CLIMATE 
IS THE FINEST ON EARTH 
AVERAGE IN WINTER, 65° 
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: Motto of Hotel del Coronado: “‘ Best of Everything”’ 
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H. F. NORCROSS, AGENT E. §. BABCOCK, Manacer 
200 S. SPRING STREET CORONADO 
LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA CALIFORNIA 
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__{WEST, COAST, WIRE“ IRON, (WORKS, E Halon “on 
he 19 FREMONT, ST, SAN FRANCISCO. = 


! West Coast Wire & Iron Works 


17 AND 19 FREMONT STREET SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
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FINE TOOLS 


SHOP SUPPLIES MACHINERY | 
Cc. W. MARWEDEL 


58 FIRST STREET SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. | 
PACIFIC COAST AGENT RANDOLPH-CLOWES CO. BRASS AND COPPER MILLS 3 


THE GOLFERS’ MAGAZINE 

Is pronounced by eminent authorities to be “The best magazine published from a golf: § 

er’s standpoint.” It is golf and nothing but golf. The subscription price is $1.00 a year. 
SAMPLE COPIES FREE ON REQUEST 


THE GOLFERS’ MAGAZINE, 269 DEARBORN STREET, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS | 
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TRACK BOLTS OF ANY PATTERN 
THREADS ROLLED OR CUT IN OIL 
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+ CALIFORNIA, 
frank A Miller 3 


Open for Guests January 8, 1|9OS 


The New Glenwood is a long, low, cloistered building of the Mission type, 
inclosing a spacious court and surrounded by magnificent old trees and palms. 
In the court the old adobe or casino adjoins the stately campanilé with its sweet 
chime of old Mission bells. Facing the court, on the third floor, is the beau- 
tiful Paseo de las Palmas, a promenade seven hundred feet long, bordered with 
graceful palms and brilliant flowering shrubs. The paseo overlooks the grand 
court, with its grape-arbored pergola, the Spanish roof garden of the adobe 
and the campanilé. Beyond is the glorious view of the great snow-capped 
mountains, that rise in majestic splendor from the wide-spreading orange 
groves nestling at their base and intercept the eye on every side. In the center 
of the building, on the third floor, facing the paseo, is the solarium or sun 
parlor, where the tourist seeking sunshine may bask in old Sol’s semi-tropic 
smile. Every room in this fire-proof building is steam-heated, all the chambers 
are en suite with bath, are connected with the long-distance telephone and have 
all known modern improvements. 


FRANK A. MILLER, 


Riverside, California 
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Union TRANSEER Co. 


Baggage Checked and Delivered 
Freight Shipped and Stored 


Everything handled that can be moved by horses 








MAIN OFFICE 








165 Stevenson Street 


Off Market, between Palace Hotel and Third Street 


Quick Delivery and Careful Handling 


Agents on all Trains of Southern Pacific Co. 


Telephone Private Exchange 83 
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Established 1850 
Telephone China 72 


CHY LUNG & Co, 


DIRECT IMPORTERS OF 


Chinese and Japanese Silks 
Fancy Goods 


and all kinds of Canton Crepe, Pongee Silk, 
Grass Cloth, Rice, Tea, Firecrackers, Nut Oil, 
Fancy Matting, Porcelain, Satsuma, Clois- 
sone Bronze, Ivory Figures, Lacquered Ware, 
Carved Ebony Furniture, Embroidered Silk 
Goods, Shawls, Fire Screens, Handkerchiefs, 
Bed Quilts, Satin Embroidered Curtains, 
Dressing Gowns, Etc. 


No. 640 Sacramento Street 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


Near Sacramento 


Sestestestostostsk 
eee ee 


FOOK, WOH & CO. 


Importers of and Wholesale and Retail Dealers in 


Chinese and Japanese Fancy Goods 
CURIOSITIES 


Bronze and Ivory Toys, Lacquered Ware, 
Fine Crockery, Canton Crepe, Silk Handker- 
chiefs, Embroidered Screens, and all Kinds of 
Silk Dress Patterns, Fireworks, Teas, ‘Etc. 


707 DUPONT STREET 


Invoice Received by Every Steamer 
All Orders Promptly Attended to 





MEALS COOKED TO ORDER 


YUNE FONG 


Banquet and Restaurant 


710 JACKSON STREET 
Between Dupont and Stockton 





No. 808 Dupont Street 
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WOEY SEN LOW 


Chinese Restaurant 


San Francisco, Cal. 
Dinner with all the delicacies of the season, 
served in the best Chinese Style. 


Tea, coffee, cakes, fruits and confectionery 
at all hours. FINE TEAS A SPECIALTY 
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PORTERVILLE 


TULARE COUNTY, CALIFORNIA 








One of the earliest Citrus Belts in the State. 
Desirable lands for sale by the Pioneer Land 
Company. 

Fifteen hundred acres already planted in 


bearing Orange Groves, which prove the 
value of the lands we have for sale. 


Lands sold on easy terms, one-fourth cash, 
balance on long time at seven per cent. 


Plenty of water from elaborate canal system, 
supplemented by wells. 

Best alfalfa and deciduous fruit lands in the 
State. 

Stock raising and dairying has proved a 
profitable industry. 








Address all Communications to 


VALENTINE D. KNUPP, Manager 


PORTERVILLE, GAL. 
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VIA 


CHICAGO 


The route east from California 
via San Francisco, 


The Southern Pacific, 
Union Pacific and 
Chicago & North-Western R’ys 


ls a superior one in several particulars. It 
is the short line between San Francisco and 
; Chicago; it offers a service of three mag- 
CLOCK TOWER, NORTH-WESTERN nificently furnished fast trains every day in 

ial rear the year; less than three days is required for 
the journey; the route is over the old Pioneer Trail, direct, free from 
heavy grades, and over the only double-track railway between 
the Missouri River and Chicago. 

The Overland Limited, daily from San Francisco to Chicago, with 
close connections from Los Angeles, is the most luxurious train in the 
world. The arrangements provided for the comfort of passengers are 
most complete, including dining car service (a la carte) of the highest 
class, bath, buffet, barber, library, telephone, observation, compartment 
and drawing-room sleeping cars. 

Personally conducted excursions, in Pullman tourist sleeping cars, 
from Los Angeles and San Francisco without change, every Tuesday, 
Wednesday, Thursday and Friday, and to St. Paul-Minneapolis tri- 
weekly. Tourist cars to Chicago without change every day in the 
year. A\ll ticket agents sell tickets via this route, or apply to Pacific 
Coast Agencies of The North-Western Line at 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL., LOS ANGELES, CAL., 
617 MARKET STREET, PALACE HOTEL. 247 SOUTH SPRING STREET. 
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SANTA BARBARA 











HAS MORE ATTRACTIVE FEATURES 
AND REQUIRES MORE TIME TO 
VISIT THE DIFFERENT POINTS OF 
INTEREST THAN ANY OTHER SPOT 
IN CALIFORNIA. THE ARLINGTON 
HOTEL HAS ACCOMMODATIONS FOR 
FOUR HUNDRED GUESTS. WITH 
FORTY ADDITIONAL BATHROOMS 
AND NEW PASSENGER ELEVATOR 
IT IS THE MOST ATTRACTIVE AND 
COMFORTABLE HOTEL IN THE 
STATE. THE MANAGEMENT HAS 
JUST FINISHED THE BEST GREEN 
TURF GOLF LINKS IN SOUTHERN 
CALIFORNIA, FIVE MINUTES’? STREET 
CAR RIDE FROM THE HOTEL 











DESCRIPTIVE BOOKLET SENT ON APPLICATION TO 


E. P. DUNN, PROPRIETOR 
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J. HOWARD....Pass. and Immigration Agent 


KANSAS AES MO.—1000 Main Street 


Ap Sy <r ae General Agent 
KEY onerc mae. 
ROUTE EDLs ko % oe SoS bese os vee SRE Agents 


'N WRITING TO ADVERTISERS 


LIVERPOOL, BNG.—25 Water Street 
BUD. PARCE.......% General European Agent 
LONDON, ENG.— 
49 Leadenhall St., 18 Cockspur St. 
RGD. TAUGCE. «..0.<.6 General European Agent 
LOS ANGELES, CAL.—261 South Spring St. 
G. A. PARKYNS, Assistant General Passenger 
and Freight Agent 
Se Se City Ticket Agent 
. MITCHELL. .Division Passenger Agent 
H. E. MONTAGUE. Traveling Passenger Agent 


MARYSVILLE, CAL. 


Wa i NOE yoo oie Sie cies ie 36,6 oc0's Agent 
MONTEREY, MEX. 
ce a tO. ae Commercial Agent 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 
349 Seesteuy and | Battery Place 


L. H. NUTTING....Gen. Eastern Pass. Agent 

L. J. SPENCE....Gen. Eastern Freight Agent 
NEW ORLEANS, LA. 

B. 8S. DECKER... .... 

D. M. HOLLINGSWORT! a 
NOGALES, ARIZ. 

Et EEO G Gos ck Saunas ponaassas Agent 
OAKLAND, CAL.—468 Tenth Street 

G. T. FORSYTH.Div. Pass. and Freight Agent 

S. S. FULTON....Traveling Passenger Agent 
OGDEN, UTAH 

Sa NS 6 ee Ticket Agent 

Ae | +. a Freight Agent 
ee eo -o— 

ee ere Commercial Agent 


ae aie. CAL. 


t Gen. Pass. Agent 
.City Pass. Agent 


RERKD: WU 5 RENOIMONOIN o's oo wo. wo cae a ve se Agent 
PHILADELPHIA, PA.—109 South Third Street 
ORE Re SL Ot SS a ei Agent 


A. M. LONGACRE.'Traveling Passenger Agent 
PHOENIX, ARIZ. 


CAR OME CC OC a ee ee Agent 
PITTSBURG, PA.—5I5 Park Building 
ee OO eee General Agent 
SAM’L A. MEYERS....Traveling Pass. Agent 
M. F. VAN HOREN..... Traveling Pass. Agent 
a. ©. DON. ...... Traveling Pass. Agent 
— CAL. 
6 a AR eS - Sa Commercial Agent 


PORTLAND, ORE. 
W. E. COMAN, General 
Lines in Oregon 

H. E. LOUNSBURY. 


Passenger Agent, 


. Traveling Freight Agent 


J. P. JONES...... T raveling Passenger Agent 

CW. Tis we vccenes City Ticket Agent 
REDDING, CAL. 

ee A IN MON sisi coe ist) Sow Dip wie 0 4 wee Agent 


a at * re 
E. GU 


une, a. 
E. H. PRENTICE. . Div. 


RIVERSIDE, CAL. 


Pass. and Fgt. Agent 


Pt a ee Commercial Agent 
ROTTERDAM, NETH,.—92 Wynhaven, S. S. 
RUD: TAICE....... General European Agent 


SACRAMENTO, CAL. 
c. J. JONES....Div. Pass. and Freight Agent 
ee ee rere Agent 
W: BH. WOeoOD..... Traveling Passenger Agent 
SALEM, ORE. 
WM. MERRIMAN... Freight and Ticket Agent 
O. Ti. DASIANG. «s..5.645 Depot Ticket Agent 


wees 36 “ee dale UTAH—201 Main Street 
General Agent 


- sani, TEX. 
J. McMILLAN 


PLEASE MENTION SUNSET 


Division Passenger Agent 
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SOUTHERN PACIFIC COMPANY 


Division, General and Traveling Agents 


SAN BERNARDINO, CAL. SBATTLE, WASH.—618 First Avenue 
WER, TON IATIIN 6. os ii ee oy sien Agent E. EB. ee Riavaheiavat cee: elie etace cers os pow 
; be) RRS oP ee City Freight Agent 
= rr rine W. EB, SHERBROOKE. . City Ticket Agent 
see cse cece cece Commercial Agent J. L. HOAR ie eRe? City Passenger Agent 
J. Rh. NAGEE........ Traveling Passenger Agent 
san ¥ wanes, Ala wn oe te . C. L. DARLING. ..Tray. Fgt. and Pass. Agent 
A. 8. MANN..... . eae Ticket Agent ST.LOUIS, MO.—903 Olive Street 
fg MCMUREAY. . Agent Information Bureau J. H. LOTHROP.. vette ee eeee General Agent 
SB. McGGaD.....<... City Passenger Agent A. S. aa . Traveling Passenger Agent 
W. L. KNIGHT....Traveling Passenger Agent E. R. TUTTLE. ...Traveling Passenger Agent 
B.. DAUCK...... Traveling Passenger Agent STOCKTON. CAL. 
. K. GORDON............. Passenger Agent BERR oo) se 5 0 wo Steiner eae Agent 
SAN JOSB, CAL.—16 South First Street SYRACUSE, N. Y.—129 South Franklin Street 
PAUL SHOUP...Div. Pass. and Freight Agent B. . BROOKS. ..... <0.<: New York State Agent 
J: in BURL... Traveling Passenger Agent TACOMA, WASH.—I108 Pacific Avenue 
8AN LUIS OBISPO, CAL. PPE SR RED oso 6'6 <0 6 6 05.6.6 abn 610 88s Agent 
SS ee Agent OO Wee nas — Si al 
SAN LUIS POTOSI, MEX. aaa, ee 
“nt cag nee ae ae Agent 
SANTA BARB " L. VISALIA. CAL. 
E. SHILLINGSBURG..... Commercial Agent W. ~~? GAMDBON. ..o6k ok. odk wedeos Agent 
SANTA CRUZ, CAL. WASHINGTON, D. C., S11 Penn, Ave. 
J. W. LEWIS.......-.--. 00s sees eee Agent A. J. POSTON.Gen. Agent, Sunset Excursions 
SANTA MONICA, CAL. WOODLAND, CAL. 
By. We, BEOPTNON 6 ois dee cccesccne Agent Re MINS orca.cas. 56. dx0/e: spare scualestyvie we aieiela Agent 


Descriptive literature regarding the territory traversed by Southern Pacific Company lines, and 
information concerning tickets, routes of travel, sleeping car accommodations, etc., can be obtained on 
application, by letter or in person, to any agent of the Southern Pacific. 
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* 60,000 ACRES * 
oe 74 
Da Xa 
Bs CALIFORNIA LAND + 
asa z “e 
* et Located in Fresno and Kings counties in the center of the State. = 
“St . : : re . . . 
m * All rich, alluvial soil on Kings River bottom in the best fruit- 
%” growing region of the State. We can also grow Indian corn and **% 
= all other cereal crops to perfection, and the land is particularly Ke 
rH adapted for the growth of alfalfa and the handling of dairy 
% 4 stock. We are selling it in ten-acre lots or larger at $35 to $50 % 
: . s + 
K 3 % per acre; one-fourth cash, balance in eight annual payments if a 
me % «desired. If you want a good piece of land, be sure you look *% 
i of 4 over Laguna. Don’t make the popular mistake of concluding 
he oe i ¢ ° * . sane he 
ei P24 % that California is only for the rich man. If you are willing to 4 
oe % work you can make a start on the Laguna with less money than *% 
a % anywhere else, and the climate will be as much yours as if you ex 
im SEND TODAY FOR % owned a million. Address * 
ee % ie 
~ FREE DESCRIPTIVE 4 NARES & SAUNDERS, Manacers * 
Pd he = ‘“ i 
3% PRINTED MATTER x Laton, Fresno County, California + 
a % “St 
een ee eerere ees 
J. E. ScHwa ——, C. H. HowarD, Second Vice-President 
DANIEL ras , First vie ce-President F. E. Pa ATTERSON, Secretary and Treasurer 


Smevtonn Steel Foundries 


SUCCESSOR TO 


THE FRANKLIN STEEL CASTING CO. 
FRANKLIN, PA. 


High Grade Open Hearth Steel Gastings of All Descriptions 
up to 60,000 Pounds 


THE LONE STAR AUTOMATIC (M.C. B.) STEEL COUPLER 
This has Stood a Pulling Test of 181,000 Pounds and the Locking Device Remained Unaffected 


Main Office, No. 74 Broadway, NEW YORK CITY 
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ESTABLISHED 1852 


Wells Fargo & Co., Bank 


Homer S. KInG, President 
H. WapswortuH, Cashier 
F. L. Lipman, Assistant Cashier 
Frank B. KinG, Assistant Cashier 
Branches 
New York, Salt Lake, Portland, Oregon 
London Bankers 
Messrs. Glyn, Mills, Currie & Co. 
Statement of Condition at Close of Business, 
July 31, 1902: 
ASSETS 
Sb bee noes eddies s Sie ieeroe 
2,691,363.74 
1,764,992.86 
11,784.93 


Loans . 
Bonds, stocks and warrants 
Ts GUE s.csceennseéee 
Miscellaneous assets .... 
Due from banks and bank- 


Aree 1,314,958.30 
SASS ere eee 3,833,093.24 
$22,214,062.39 

LIABILITIES 
Capital paid up .. 500,000.00 
Ds ites sens 5,750,000.00 





5,339,494.47 


1,618,574.98 
9,005,992.94 


Undivided profits 
Deposits, banks and bank- 

ESSE 
Deposits, individual ..... 


$22,214,062.39 
General Banking Business in all of 
its branches. Correspondents through- 


out the world. Accounts received on 
favorable terms. 


% 
Se te Se ae Se Se Se ee Se ee ae is Se ae ee a ce 


she te ee She ee ee he ee ae ee ae ae le i ae ae i a a a ee kk a 
teleloieinieleioieieioeinieieisieioieieieinieloeink dolievinieloioioeioioiey 


Seofeaferfesfenferterterferterferterlerierferterienterteriestesferiefesferierierie 
Oldest Bank in the County 


Bank of Shasta County 


REDDING, CALIFORNIA 
Capital paid in full in Gold Coin, $100,000 


Receives accounts of merchants, cor- 
porations, firms and individuals, and ac- 
commodates otherwise, so far as con- 
sistent with prudent banking. Fur- 
nishes foreign exchange. 

DIRECTORS 

Cc. C. Busu, President and Manager 

ALLEN W. ETTER, Vice-President 

Cc. C. Busy, Jr., Cashier and Secretary 

LUKE McDonaLp, Capitalist 

FERDINAND Hurst, Capitalist 


CORRESPONDENTS 


Anglo-California Bank, Limited, San 


Francisco 
Chase National Bank, New York 
Continental National Bank, Chicago 


National Bank of the Republic, Boston, 
Mass. 


ewe we Tw eT eT eC eT Se ST OST eT ewe eee CTT eT CTT eC ee TT eT ee eT ee 
Heleleioleieieleieieleelofeeiofeloieieieiieietuletoioie deffelefeieiotoioioieitjoiete 
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Nevada National Bank 
OF SAN FRANCISCO 


IsalAs W. HELLMAN, President 
Joun F. BicELow, Vice-President 
I. W. HELLMAN, JR., Vice-President 
GEORGE GRANT, Cashier 

W. McGavin, Assistant Cashier 





Canital paid Gp «..... 5... $3,000,000.00 
Surplus and undivided profits 1,340,026.08 





New York -Correspondents 
American Exchange National Bank 
Importers’ and Traders’ National Bank 


London Bankers 
Union of London and Smith's Bank, 
Limited 
Paris Bankers 
Credit Lyonnais 





Letters of Credit issued, available in all 
parts of the world 
DIRECTORS 

James L. Flood Robert Watt 
Henry F. Allen William Haas 

C. DeGuigne John F. Bigelow 

F. W. Van Sicklen Leon Sloss 

Isaias W. Hellman I. W. Hellman, Jr. 
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GUAYMAS: 


on the 


Sunset 


Rout 
Great Winter Resort 


Paradise for Sportsmen 


For beautifully illustrated pamphlet on 

SONORA, THE EMPIRE STATE 

OF THE WEST MEXICAN COAST, 
send ten cents to 


J. A. NAUGLE 
General Passenger Agent 
SONORA RAILWAY 


Guaymas - Mexico 
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‘American Steal & Wire Co. 


CHICAGO NEW YORK WORCESTER DENVER SAN FRANCISCO 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


American Steel Wire Drilling Line 
American Steel Wire Pumping Line 
American Steel Wire Tubing Line 


American Steel Wire Sand Line 











Brittan Automatic Drilling Swivel 


ML 
SRE VVVAY 





PACIFIC WORKS 
GENERAL COAST OFFICES 


FOLSOM AND SIXTEENTH STS. 


CITY SALES OFFICE 


8 AND 10 PINE STREET 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


GEO. H. ISMON 


PACIFIC COAST SALES AGENT 


LONG DISTANCE TELEPHONE 
PRIVATE EXCHANGE NO. 10 














AGENCIES 


Los Angeles, California Portland, Oregon 
B. W. Situ, Sales Agent E. R. ELDREDGE, Sales Agent 


Seattle, Washington 
O. D. Cotvin, Sales Agent 
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THE BERLITZ SCHOOL 
OF LANGUAGES 


Starr King Bldg., 121 Geary St., 
San Francisco 
Trust Bldg., Cor. Second & Spring Sts., 
Los Angeles 





2 GOLD MEDALS 
AT PARIS EXPOSITION, 1900, forthe best 
and most practical method of teaching J 
Foreign Languages. 





All languages taught by the Berlitz Method, 
the best and quickest ever devised. Competent 
native teachers. Private and class instruction. 
Nearly 200 branches, with 75,000 students, in the 
principal cities of America and Europe. 


English, French, German, Spanish, Italian, Rus- 





qos 


feof oeserteotesletenteofeslodeeteoleterteotesleteoteobesieteetecietes 


Where Prosperity 








Reigns 





Continent. 
equable. 


2 SILVER MEDALS 


fetferfeote nee afoot odeeatenteote stent seateateotestecteteateoteoteoteae 


sete feofeotenteateateatestentestentestest 


oe oeofortoateateofeseotertenteatesfefesfeateatentofesfeateateofesfente afeatenteofeafesteateateotesfeateatententesteate 


Paget Sound, vesorot tie 


the commercial and 


Tacoma, manufacturing met- 


ropolis of the Pacific Northwest. 


The Daily News, 


Tacoma’s leading paper will 
publish its Annual Commercial 
and Manufacturing Edition 





Climate mild and 


seoesferferte nt oesterteateatenteoteeatententent ate nteoteofertentengeofeenfeateatenteofeofeateatentesfeofeofeafeatentestefeafente 


of 


i sian, Chinese, Japanese. ees Saturday, January 10, 1903 
%% _ Trial lesson free on application to secretary. 
= Commercial classes. Send for catalogue. a 
Send 5 cent stamps for a copy tell- 
GENERAL MANAGERS FOR PaciFic Coast (3 ing of the prosperity in which you 
W. AMELN AND E. GEORGE*+ + may wish toshare. 
Sas Sa Ss Oe Se Se Se Se Se he Oe a Se ae a Se eC ak Seasaaniniin eles 
oy ‘S 





THERE IS BUT ONE WAT 


TO STUDY PHOTOGRAPHY. READ 
ONE OR MORE PHOTOGRAPHIC 
MAGAZINES. IF THE FIRST ONE 
IS CAMERA CRAFT YOU CAN 
DISPENSE WITH THE REST 


$122 A YEAR 


Your money back if you are dissatisfied 


after the first number is received 


“CAMERA CRAFT” 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
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ATTENTION! 420#/cuitunist, Tourist, 


Your MECCA is WEST at 


PESCADERO 


SAN MATEO COUNTY CALIFORNIA 


GQOQOQOQOQQOOOOOQOOS 
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ENGLE, PHOTO, REOWOOD CITY ON THE ROAD TO PESCADERO @ 


One of the best watered and most productive sections of San Mateo County © 
is the southwestern portion immediately surrounding the towns of Pescaderoand © 
San Gregorio. Both soil and climate are specially adapted to the needs of the 
dairyman, stockman, farmer and orchardist. 

All of these vocations are followed successfully and without irrigation, one 
orchardist having sold, in one season, over 1600 boxes of first quality apples from 
two and one-half acres. 

In the vicinity of Pescadero game and fish are plentiful, and the world- 
famous Pebble Beach provides a never-ending attraction to the tourist. 


Communications may be addressed to 


J. C. WILLIAMSON, Pescadero, California 


POOWDDOOOOOGQOQOOOQOO™N’ 
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Power Transmissions 


PULLEYS 








SHAFTIN 
“> Medart Steel Rim 
COUPLINGS 
COLLARS All Steel Split 
BOXES Wood Split 











MEESE and GOTTFRIED COPPANY 


167 Fremont Street, San Francisco 


NEWSPAPERS 
ADVERTISE> 32233 
TRADE PAPERS 


Write for rates to CURTIS-NEWHALL CO. 


LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 








8 | The completion in the near future of the double 

Suburban 10 Sail Francisco track from San Francisco to San Jose (50 miles) 

& makes property in Santa Clara County the best 

buy on the Pacific Coast. Its the best land in 

the world for Prunes, Peaches, Apricots and Grapes, besides paying a good interest on the investment, 

will increase in value more rapidly than any other location. Bare land for planting, $100 to $125 per 
acre. Full bearing orchard, $300 and upwards. Now is the time to buy. 





REAL ESTATE LOANS INSURANCE 
T. C. BARNETT, 27 SouTH FIRST STREET, SAN JOSE (san Hosay), CAL. 





4 | “The Goose-Quill” is a new magazine that is 
The 00Se@- lll agazine making a great sensation on account of its 
virile contents. It is not in the least like the 
$1.00 YEARLY 10 CENTS A COPY brain-annihilating insomnia producing slush- 
mushgush magazines. Each month in addition to numerous original articles it publishes some 
notable reprint. Thus the contents of recent numbers include: Oscar Wilde’s sadly beautiful 
“Ballad of Reading Gaol’’; Rosetti’s tender poem, “Jenny”; Buchanan’s savage attack on Swin- 
burne’s poems, entitled “The Fleshly School of Poetry’; a scathing indictment of Elbert Hub- 
bard, entitled “About That Man in East Aurora’; a mordant criticism of certain recent novels, 
entitled “‘The Current Rage for Leg-Literature’’; a searching examination of Kipling’s later 
books, entitled ‘‘Kiplingis Dead’; Schopenhauer’s famous “Essay on Women” (translation). 
“The Goose-Quill’” is for sale at all news stands, price 10c. a copy; or will be sent post-paid 
to any address on receipt of dime or stamps. Address The Manager, The Goose-Quill, Studio 
building, Chicago, III. 
Norr—Those subscribing for one year ($1) will receive the above-mentioned numbers FREp. 





lies half way between San Jose 

aud Palo Alto, the seat of the 

great Stanford University. 
Sunnyvale is located directly on 
the railroad and I have already a fine two-story schoolhouse, two general stores, fruit warehouse and fine 
depot. Surrounding Sunnyvale is the great Murphy Rancho of 5000 acres, on which I have located 155 
families on 10-acre homes. Soil unsurpassed for peaches, apricots, cherries, prunes, apples or pears 
Flowing water. No failure of crops. 40 trains a day to and from San Francisco. For terms and price on 
lands or lots, write W. E. CROSSMAN, Sole Agent, 42 E. Santa Clara Street, San Jose, California. 
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OGDEN 
EAST BOUND. 


No. s. oven, AD LIMITED—Electric Lighted 

PF Solid Vestibuled Train. Composite 

Butet ibrary Car, Fourteen Section Drawing 

Room Sleeping Car, Compartment-Observation 

Car and Diner San Francisco to Chicago, via 
Cheyenne and Omaha. 

Double Drawing Room Sleeping Car and 
Dining Car San Francisco to Chicago, via 
Denver and Omaha. 

Wide Vestibule Parlor Car San Francisco 
to Sacramento. 

No. 4. ATLANTIC EXPRESS — Dail Wide 
Vestibule Buffet Sleeping Car San Francisco 
to Chicago, via Cheyenne and Omaha; also 
San Francisco to Denver, via Grand Junction. 

Tourist Car San Francisco to Kansas City, 
via Cheyenne and Denver. 

Diners San Francisco to Chicago. 

No. 6 ATLANTIC EXPRESS—Daily— Vestibuled 
Drawing Room Sleeping Car and Dining Car 
San Francisco to Chicago, via Cheyenne and 
Omaha. 

Vestibuled Double Drawing Room Sleeping 
Car and Dining Car San Francisco to Chi- 
cago, via Denver and Omaha. 

Wide Vestibuled Drawing Room Sleeping 
Car San Francisco to St. Louis, via Pueblo 
and Kansas City. 

Free Reclining Chair Car San Francisco to 
Ogden. 

Tourist Sleeping Car San Francisco to Chi- 
cago, via Cheyenne and Omaha. 

Tourist Sleeping Car San Francisco to Den- 
ver, via Salt Lake. 


SOUTHERN PACIFIC COMPANY 


ARRANGEMENT OF THROUGH CAR SERVICE 


ROUTE 
WEST BOUND. 


No. 1. OVERLAND LIMITED—Electric Lighted 

— Daily — Solid Vestibuled Train. Composite 
Buffet-Library Car, Fourteen Section Drawing 
Room Sleeping Car, Compartment-Observation 
Car and Diner Chicago to San Francisco, via 
Omaha and Cheyenne. 

Double Drawing Room Sleeping Car and 
Dining Car Chicago to San Francisco, via 
Omaha and Denver. 

Wide Vestibule Parlor Car Sacramento to 
San Francisco. 


No. 3. PACIFIC EXPRESS — Daily — Wide Vesti- 
bule Sleeping Car ee to San Francisco 
via Omaha and Cheyen 

Wide Vestibule Buffet. ‘Bleeping Car Denver 
to San Francisco. 

Tourist Sleeping Car Chicago to San Fran- 
cisco, via Omaha and Cheyenne. 

Diners Chicago to San Francisco. 


No. ho PACIFIC EXPRESS — Daily — Vestibuled 
awing Room Sleeping Car and Dining Car 
Chicage to San Francisco, via Omaha and 
Cheyenne; also via Omaha and Denver. 
Vestibuled Standard Sleeping Car St. Louis 


to San Francisco, via Kansas City and 
Pueblo. 

Free Reclining Chair Car Ogden to San 
Francisco. 


Tourist Car Kansas City to San Francisco, 
via Denver and Cheyenne. 

Tourist Sleeping Car Denver to San Fran- 
cisco, via Grand Junction. 


SUNSET ROUTE-—VIA FRESNO 


FROM SAN FRANCISCO— EAST BOUND 
No. End CRESCENT CITY EXPRESS — Daily — 
ffet Drawing Room Sleeping Cars San 
Franaiecs to Los Angeles and New Orleans. 
Drawing Room Sleeper Bakersfield to Los An- 
geles; Tourist Car San Francisco to Chicago, 
via El Paso—Rock Island line. 


No. 26. THE OWL LIMITED — Daily — Solid 
“Vestibuled Train. Composite Buffet Car and 
Pullman Sleeping Cars San Francisco to Los 
Angeles; Dining Car San Francisco to 
Fresno, and Mojave to Los Angeles. Sleeper 
San Francisco to Bakersfield. Coach San 
Francisco to Fresno. 


No. 50. Sleeper San Francisco to Fresno. 


TO SAN FRANCISCO—WEST BOUND. 


No. 9. SUNSBT LIMITED—Daily—Observation 
Sleeper New Orleans to San Francisco, Com- 
partment Sleeper New Orleans to Los An- 
geles. Sleepers Fresno and Bakersfield to 
San Francisco. Diner and Chair Car New 
Orleans to Los Angeles. ‘Tourist Sleeping Car 
Chicago to San Francisco via El Paso—Rock 
Island line. 

No. 25. THE OWL LIMITED-— Daily — Solid 
Vestibuled Train. Composite Buffet Car and 
Pullman Sleeping Cars Los Angeles to San 
Francisco; Coach Fresno to San Francisco. 
Dining Car Los Angeles to Mojave, and 
Fresno to San Francisco. 


SUNSET ROUTE—COAST LINE 


SOUTH BOUND. 


No. 22. COAST LINE LIMITED — Daily—Parlor 
Car, Free Reclining Chair Car, Smoking Car 
and Dining Car San Francisco to Los Angeles. 

No. 10. SUNSET LIMITBD—Daily—Observation 
Sleeping Car San Francisco to New Orleans; 
Compartment Car Los Angeles to New Or- 
leans; also Sleeper — Angeles to Chicago, 
via El Paso and C. R. BP. Ry. 

Diner and Chair ae San Francisco to New 
Orleans. Annex Compartment Car New Or- 
leans to New York. Tourist Cars daily to 
Los Angeles and Eastern points. 


NORTH BOUND. 


No. 21. COAST LINE LIMITED — Daily — Parlor 
Car, Free Reclining Chair Car, Observation 
Car and Dining Car Los Angeles to San Fran- 
cisco. 


No. 7. PACIFIC EXPRESS—Daily—Buffet Draw- 
ing Room Sleeper New Orleans to Los Angeles 
and San Francisco. 

Diner and Chair Cars Los Angeles to San 
Francisco. Tourist Cars from Eastern points 
and Los Angeles to San Francisco daily. 


SHASTA ROUTE 


NORTH AND EAST BOUND. 


No. 16. OREGON EXPRESS — Daily — Drawing 
— Sleeping Car San Francisco to Port- 
an 

Drawing Room Sleeping Car San Francisco 
to Dunsmuir. 

Tourist Sleeping Car San Francisco to 
Portland and Sacramento to Portland. 

Chair Car San Francisco to Portland. 

Dining Car between San Francisco and 
Roseburg. 

No. 12. SHASTA EXPRESS-Daily- Buffet Draw- 
ing Room Sleeping Car San Francisco to 
Portland. 

Tourist Sleeping Car San Francisco to 
Portland. 
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WEST AND SOUTH BOUND. 


No. 15. CALIFORNIA EXPRESS — Daily— Draw- 
ing Room Sleeping Car Portland to San Fran- 
cisco. 

Drawing Room Sleeping Car Dunsmuir to 
San Francisco. 

Tourist Sleeping Car Portland to San Fran- 
cisco; also Portland to Sacramento. 

a Car between Roseburg and San 
Francise 

Chair ‘Car Portland to San Francisco. 

No. 11. SHASTA EXPRESS-Daily— Buffet Draw- 
ing Room Sleeping Car Portland to San Fran- 


cisco. 
Tourist Sleeping Car Portland to San Fran- 
cisco. ‘ 











SOUTHERN PACIFIC COMPANY 


THROUGH TOURIST CARS 
OGDEN ROUTE 
No. 3. PACIFIC EXPRESS- Daily 


EAST BOUND 
No. 4. ATLANTIC EXPRESS—Daily 
DaiLy, Tourist car San Francisco to Kansas 
City, via Cheyenne and Denver and U. P. 
R. R. 
Through Tourist Cars—Personally conducted 
SATURDAYS, Los Angeles to Chicago, via Salt 
Lake, Denver and Omaha. 
MONDAYS, San Francisco to St. Louis, via Salt 
Lake and Pueblo. 
MONDAYS, Los Angeles to 
Lake, Denver and Omaha. 
TUESDAYS, San Francisco to Chicago, via Salt 
Lake, Pueblo and Kansas City. 


Chicago, via Salt 


= SDAYS, Los Angeles to Chicago, via Salt 
Lake, Denver and Omaha. 
TUESDAYS, Los Angeles to Chicago and St. 


Paul, via Cheyenne and Omaha. 
WEDNESDAYS, Los Angeles to Chicago, via Salt 
Lake, Denver and Omaha. 
THURSDAYS, San Francisco to St. Louis, via 
Salt Lake, Denver and Kansas City. 
THURSDAYS, Los Angeles to Chicago, via Chey- 
enne and Omaha. 


THURSDAYS, Los Angeles to Chicago, 
Salt Lake, 


via Salt 
Lake, Pueblo and Kansas City. 

FRIDAYS, Los Angeles to Chicago, via 
Pueblo and Omaha. 


No.6. ATLANTIC EXPRESS—Daily 
DaiLty Free Reclining Chair Car San Fran- 
cisco to Ogden. 
DariLy Tourist Sleeper San Francisco to Chi- 
eago, via U. P. and C. & N. W. Rys. 
DaiLy Tourist Sleeping Car San Francisco to 
Denver, via Salt Lake, D. & R. @. Ry. 
WEDNESDAYS and FRIDAYS, Los Angeles to 
Chicago, via D. & R. G., U. P., C. & N. W., 
via Coast Division. 
SATURDAYS, SUNDAYS and ee Los 
Angeles to Chicago, via U. P., & W., 
via Coast Division. 


WEST BOUND 


DaiLy, Tourist Sleeping Car Chicago to San 
Francisco, via C. & N. W. and U. P. Rys. 
Through Tourist Cars—Personally conducted 
TUESDAYS and ary RSDAYS, Chicago to Los 
Angeles, via C. & N. W., U. P. and Fresno. 
WEDNESDAYS and FRIDAYS , Chicago to Los 
Angeles, via C. & N. W., U. P., D. & R. G. 
and Coast Division. 
TUESDAYS, St. Paul to Los Angeles, via oo 
and Ogden, C. St. P., M. & O., U. P. R. 
SATURDAYS, SUNDAYS and cua Chi- 
cago to Los Angeles, via C. & N. W., U. P. 
R. R. and Coast Division. 
No.5. PACIFIC EXPRESS- Daily 
Dally Free Reclining Chair Car Ogden to San 
Francisco. 
DaILy Tourist Car Kansas City to San Fran- 
cisco, via Denver and Cheyenne, U. P. R. R. 
DaiLty Tourist Sleeping Car Denver to San 
Francisco, via D. & R. G. Ry 
Through Tourist Care—Pereonally conducted 
MONDAYS from Chicago to Los Angeles, via 
Omaha, Denver and Ogden. 
TUESDAYS from Chicago to Los 
Kansas City, Pueblo and Ogden. 
TUESDAYS from Chicago to Los Angeles, via 
Omaha, Pueblo and Ogden. 
WEDNESDAYS from Chicago to Los Angeles, via 
Omaha, Denver and Ogden. 
WEDNESDAYS from St. Louis to San Francisco, 
via Kansas City, Denver and Ogden. 
THURSDAYS from Chicago to San Francisco, 
via Omaha, Pueblo and Ogden. 
THURSDAYS from Chicago to Los Angeles, via 
Kansas City, Pueblo and Ogden. 
SATURDAYS from Chicago to Los Angeles, via 
Omaha, Pueblo and Ogden. 


Angeles, via 


SUNSET ROUTE—-VIA SANTA BARBARA 


FROM SAN FRANCISCO—EAST BOUND 


No. 10. SUNSET LIMITED—Daily 
Free Reclining Chair Car San Francisco to 
New Orleans. 
DarLy Tourist Sleepers San Francisco to Los 
Angeles. 
Through Tourist Cars—Personally conducted 
MONDAYS, WEDNESDAYS and FRIDAYS, San 
Francisco to Washington, D. C., via New Or- 
leans. 
MONDAYS and THURSDAYS, San Francisco to 
Cincinnati, via New Orleans. 
TU oe” San Francisco to Chicago, 
Orlesz 
Ww EDNESDAYS. San Francisco to Memphis, via 
R. L., C. O. & G. 


via New 


MONDAYS, San Francisco to St. Louis, via R. 


I., Wabash. 


THURSDAYS, San Francisco to St. Paul, via R. 
LC fee i. oe - Ma. & ©. 
TUESDAYS, San Francisco to St. Paul, via R. I. 


and C. G. W. 


TO SAN FRANCISCO—WEST BOUND 
No. 7. PACIFIC COAST EXPRESS -Daily 


DAILy, Tourist Sleepers and Chair 
Angeles to San Francisco. 


Cars Los 


Through Tourist Cars—Personally conducted 

TUESDAYS and FRIDAYS, Cincinnati to San 
Francisco, via I. C. and New Orleans. 

WEDNESDAYS, Chicago to San Francisco, via 
I. C. and New Orleans. 

TUESDAYS, Memphis to San Francisco, via C. 
R. I. & P. and El Paso. 

TUESDAYS, St. Louis to San Francisco, 
R. Il. & P. and El Paso. 

THURSDAYS, St. 
at. P.M. & O., 

TUESDAYS, St. 
W. and C. R. 


via C. 
Paul to San Francisco, via C., 
R. I. and El Paso. 


Paul to San Francisco, 
I. & P., and El Paso. 


via C. G. 


SUNSET ROUTE—VIA FRESNO 


No. 8. CRESCENT CITY EXPRESS— Daily 


DaiLty Tourist Car San Francisco to Chicago, 
via El Paso and C. R. I. & P. Ry 


Through Tourist Cars—Personally conducted 
TUESDAYS, Oakland to St. Louis, via San An- 
tonio and M. K. & T. 
THURSDAYS, Oakland to St. oom 
tonio, M. K. & T. and C. G. 
FRIDAYS, Los Angeles to St. iii via Fort 
Worth, T. & P. and I. M. 


via San An- 


No. 9. SUNSET LIMITED—Daily 
DaiLty Free Reclining Chair Cars New Or- 
leans to Los Angeles. Tourist Car Chicago 
to Oakland, via C. R. I. & P. Ry. and El Paso. 
Through Tourist Cars—Personally conducted 
TO SAN FRANCISCO 
MONDAYS, WEDNESDAYS and FRIDAYS, 
Washington, via New Orleans. 
TUESDAYS, from St. Louis, via El Paso. 
WEDNESDAYS, from Minneapolis, via El Paso. 
WEDNESDAYS, St. Louis to Los Angeles, via Iron 
Mountain and T. & P. Ry 


from 
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SOUTHERN PACIFIC COMPANY 
THROUGH TOURIST CARS 


SHASTA ROUTE 


NORTH AND EAST BOUND WEST AND SOUTH BOUND 
No. 16. OREGON EXPRESS—Daily No. 15. CALIFORNIA EXPRESS— Daily 
DaILy Tourist Sleeping Car San Francisco to Daity Tourist Sleeping Car Portland to San 
Portland and Sacramento to Portland. Francisco; also Portland to Sacramento. 
No. 12. SHASTA EXPRESS— Daily No. ll. SHASTA EXPRESS—Daily 
DaiLy Tourist Sleeping Car San Francisco to DaiLy Tourist Sleeping Car Portland to San 
Portland. Francisco. 
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We manufacture Tricycles, Tricycle % 


Chairs, Invalids’ Rolling Chairs and hos- 
pital appliances. If you require some #*& 
means of getting around and have tried & 
other machines with only indifferent suc- % 











cess, send for our Catalogue and see *% A RESIDENT bid 
what we can do for you. te TEHAMA COUNTY 
% SINCE 1858 
2018 MARKET ST. * 








SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. * 
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Redwood Mills, Pine Mills, 
HUMBOLDT, CAL. TACOMA, WASH. 


THE CHARLES NELSON CoO. 


Wholesale Lumber 


Shipping and Commission 








6 CALIFORNIA STREET 
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3 Telephone Drumm 22 SAN FRANCISCO 
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The Old Home of 


BRET HARTE 


at TUTTLETOWN and 
the places made famous 
by him 
Whiskey Hill 
Poverty Flat 
Jackass Hill ana 
Angels Gamp 


are readily accessible without the dis- 
comforts of staging, if you purchase 
your ticket via OAKDALE and the 


SIERRA 
RAILWAY 


For further information write to 


S. H. SMITH 
General Passenger Agent 
JAMESTOWN, CAL. 








Bolton, de Ruyter & Co. 
BANKERS 





AND 


BROKERS 


MEMBERS OF 
THE STOCK AND BOND EXCHANGE 
S. F. PRODUCE EXCHANGE AND CALL BOARD 
CHICAGO BOARD OF TRADE 





Local, Eastern Stocks, Bonds, Cotton, 
Coffee, Grain and Provisions 


490 CALIFORNIA STREET 
SAN FRANCISCO 


102 Third Street, Portland, Ore. 


Private leased wires to all principal cities 
North, South and East. 


Fonsaeckaoanasaninecieiae 





Rare Daffodils and Tulips 


FROM 


CORK, IRELAND 


WILLIAM BAYLOR HARTLAND, Specialist, Bulb 
Grower for 20 years, offers his Californian 
friends, though at such a great distance, at 
moderate prices, his rare collection of 
Daffodils and Many Flowering Single Tulips, the 
latter the finest put-together lot in Europe. 
His unique List of Prices post free. 


EVIDENCE OF QUALITY 


The Bulbs have just arrived in most 
perfect condition. I thank you sincerely 
not only for the “Extras” but for the fine 
quality of all. 

LUTHER BURBANK, 
Nov., ’99 Santa Rosa, California 


Your consignment of Bulbs arrived in 
the finest possible condition. To use a 
modern-day expression, they are as firm as 
golf balls. 

W. A. PROCTER, 
Sept. 25, ’99 Cincinnati, U.S. A. 


W. BAYLOR HARTLAND, F.R.H.S. 


Seedsman to Her Late Majesty, 
Queen Victoria, and 
Ard-Cairn Bulb Grounds, Cork, Ireland. 


Remit by Postal Orders made payable 
at Cork. 











A SERIES OF 


BEAUTIFUL 
YOSEMITE 
ENGRAVINGS 


TASTEFULLY BOUND 


Presenting more artistically the won- 
derful features of the great valley than 
any previous illustrations, will be sent 
to any address upon receipt of 10c. by 


JAS. HORSBURGH, JR. 


Asst. Gen. Pass. Agent, S. P. Co. 
San Francisco, Cal. 
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Buy a Home in 
California 


Alfalfa Field 
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HOW THIS GREAT LIVE-STOCK FEED GROWS IN MERCED COUNTY 









All kinds of Fruits to For Dairying purposes the 
which the soil of Cali- lands in this County are 
fornia is adapted are unexcelled by any other 

grown in Merced section of the State 





NUTS, GRAPES, MELONS and VEGETABLES 
Uniformly Give Best Results 


ONE OF THE FINEST IRRIGATING SYSTEMS in the STATE 


Terms of Sale Satisfactory to any Responsible Buyer 


For full particulars and illustrated pamphlet call on or address 


CROCHKER-HUFFMAN LAND & WATER CO. 
CROCKER BUILDING, SAN FRANCISCO, or MERCED, CALIFORNIA 
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New Year’s Sport in the Pacific 


PLAYA DEL REY 





\y3 \ e e ] Wig 
iy The New California Resort Vi 

+ Nf! 
Wy A new all-the-year-round residence and seaside town, only fourteen miles Mya 
WW from Los Angeles, in the most picturesque location on the Pacific Coast. Ideal yy 
AH summer and winter climate—magnificent $300,000 hotel to be built—Venetian wi, 


bridges, towers and esplanades on the grand lagoon, only California resort with 
both still water and surf bathing every month in the year. 
If you want A CALIFORNIA HOME OR AN INV. ESTME NT, write today for EB 
further information regarding the opportunites we can offer you for investment 
in business and residence lots. 


THE BEACH LAND GOMPANY 








221 Conservative Insurance Bldg., LOS ANGELES, CAL. 
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? Che Christmas News Lett : 
: ¢ ristmas i2ews Letter x 
i Sa 
a Nothing better has been issued on this coast than the Christmas number of the ‘San % 
he Francisco News Letter,” which is now on the market. There are 120 pages filled with * 
. the choicest reading matter. Margaret Cameron Smith, David Atkins and Elliott Flower % 
e contribute stories, and there are verses by Wallace Irwin, Lorenzo Sosso, Barnett Frank- ** 
‘- lin and others. General N. P. Chipman discusses the labor question, and the real estate * 
a situation is reviewed by Wendell Easton. * 
‘ This issue is well illustrated. Besides the illustrations for the verses and _ stories, e 
‘. there are numerous photographs of fine residences and scenes in Golden Gate Park, taken * 
‘ especially for this issue. The cover, by H.R. Hopps, is the handsomest holiday cover seen ~ 
. this year. i 
‘. Special features of this issue are two articles, one by Ferris Hartman on “The Tragic % 
* Side of Comedy,” and one by Henry Miller on “The Comic Side of Tragedy.’ % 
. It is sent to any address by the publishers for 25 cents. % 
. * 
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ANDREW WOLF, PRESIDENT F.M. WEST, VICE-PRESIDENT W. W. WESTBAY, SECRETARY 


San Joaquin Valley Realty Co. 


140 EAST MAIN STREET, STOCKTON, CAL. 


San Joaquin Valley Lands for sale in Tracts of 10, 20, 30, 40, 60 and 100 and larger 
acreage suitable for Fruit, Alfalfa and Grain and Grapes 


eslerfeoteolesertestestesetesteoteteoteot 


% 
A large portion of said land is covered by Irrigation Canals with plenty of water. 4 
Long Time and Easy Terms * 


Address, SAN JOAQUIN VALLEY REALTY CO., STOCKTON, CAL. + 
a 
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Glendon Flange Tie Plate 


FOR SALE BY 


: The C. B. Kaufman Railway Supply Co, 


: 69 WELLS FARGO BUILDING 


% SAN FRANCISCO 
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(ives ere — | The Modesto Lumber Co. 














Green Pickled C. R. TILLSON, Manager 
PURE CALIFORNIA OLIVE OIL Building Materials of All Kinds 
We have 15,000 bearing trees, fifteen Lime, Cement and Brick 


years old, near Stockton, California. 


Wire and Picket Fencing 


Manufacturers of 
H. H. H. Horse Medicine, D. D. T., 1868 
Address H. H. MoorE & SONS YARDS AT 
STOCKTON, CALIFORNIA MODESTO, WATERFORD and TURLOCK 


“rraguoee cee, Monterey Investment Company 


T. J. Frpup, Vice-President 
CHARLES Carr, Cashier (INCORPORATED) 


- —— Secretary INSURANCE REAL ESTATE ABSTRACTING MONEY LOANED 
pee HOUSES FOR RENT COLLECTIONS MADE NOTARIES PUBLIC 


Our business is selling property in and about Monterey and throughout the county. We make a specialty 
of negotiating loans and of car ing for property of non-residents. 


J. M. LITCHFIELD & CO. 























OUR GOODS No. 12 






AND Fine Military, Navy and Merchant § POST ST. 
WORKMANSHIP 
ARE TAILORING SAN 
FRANCISCO 












OF THE BEST 






MILITARY AND NAVY OUTFITTERS 
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THE ANIMATED IRON HORSE 


HOLT BROS. TRACTION ENGINE 
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| 
Hauling 50,000 feet of Lumber from the Mills to the Railroad 
| 


Wagons designed for use with Traction Engines a specialty. 


We build TracTion ENGINES, FREIGHT WAGONS, COMBINED 
HARVESTERS, WAGON AND CARRIAGE WHEELS, ROAD SCRAPERS, 
Erc., Erc. 


We also deal in extras and supplies of all kinds for combined 
Harvesters, such as Sections, Cylinder Teeth, Link Belting, Hecla 
Compound, Leather Belts and Lace Leather, Drapers, Axle Grease, 
Babbitt, Bar Iron and Steel, Blacksmith and Mill Supplies. 


CALL ON OR ADDRESS 


THE HOLT MANUFACTURING CO. 


STOCKTON @# @ #2 CALIFORNIA 


Represented by 


Branch Office and Store HOLT BROS. CO. 
WALLA WALLA, WASH. 30-32 Main Street, SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
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THE CELEBRATED 


‘CANNON BALL” 


RUNS SOLID BETWEEN 


ST. LOUIS ano EL PASO 


WITH THROUGH SLEEPER TO LOS ANGELES 


4 IMPORTANT GATEWAYS 







WN 


NO TROUBLE TO ANSWER QUESTIONS 
BEST PASSENGER SERVICE 


TEXAS 


WRITE FOR NEW BOOK ON TEXAS—FREE 


E. P. TURNER 
GENERAL PASSENGER AND TICKET AGENT 
DALLAS, TEXAS 


= Central 















“ The Niagara Falls Route.” 


FOUR 
FAST TRAINS 


In both directions, between Cu1caGo 
and Detroit, and Nracara FALts, 
Burrato, New York, Boston, and 
Eastern points, with finest equipment 
of Through Sleeping,Dining 
and Buffet-Library Cars. 

All day trains stop five minutes 
at Falls View, directly overlook- 
ing Niagara Falls. 

Se nd 6 cents postage for NIAGARA FALLS 


ILLUSTRATE =D. 
). W . RUGGLES, 
Gen’! P 'ass’r and Ticket Agent, 
CHICAGO. 














THE RECOGNIZED....... 








HEADQUARTERS FOR THE 


ARMY, NAVY 
so TOURISTS 





























Major Wm B. Hooper, Prop. 


If you want to be well taken care of while visiting 


San Francisco 


stor at THE QCCIDENTAL HOTEL 


American and European Plan 
Geo. K. Hooper, Manager 


Special attention paid to the reservation of 


rooms by mail 





10-Acre Tracts, Rich Fruit and Vine Land, 
Near Depot, Two Hours from San Francisco, 
in Santa Clara Valley. Richest ig 


Valley on Earth. Only $100 an Acre—$14.1 


a Month will Buy One. Beautiful 5 -Acre 

Homes, 50 Minutes from San Francisco. 
Great Oaks. $1250 Each. San Mateo Co. 
General Farms. Catalogue Mailed Free. 


G> Wooster, Whitton & © 
Montgomery 








Attention California Homeseekers ! 


We desire to call the attention of intend- 
ing buyers of country lands to some 
bargains in income-producing orchard, 
vineyard, grain and stock farms, many 
of which are bank foreclosures, that we 
have forsale. Mr. Bush having had forty 
years’ knowledge and experience of the 
value of lands, and being the owner ofan 
income-producing orchard and vineyard, 
can intelligently direct intending buyers 
to the best lands and bargains in the 
State. Correspondence solicited. 


DAVID BUSH & SON 
20 Montgomery St., SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
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SEND FOR 


“Homes in the Heart of California”’ 


This is the Title of our Latest Catalogue 


We sell Orange, Olive, Deciduous Fruit, Alfalfa, 


Grain, and General Farming lands. H AW K & CAR Ly 


Placer County Fruit Lands a specialty. Choice 
tracts from ten acres up, at Auburn, Newcastle, 1014 FO U RT H STR E ET 
Penryn, Loomis, Rocklin, Roseville, all in Placer 
County and Orange Vale, in Sacramento County, 
California. 


SACRAMENTO, CALIFORNIA 





E.H. ROLLINS & SONS 


BOSTON SAN FRANCISCO DENVER 
335 PINE STREET 


MUNICIPAL RAILWAY ano CORPORATION 
BONDS 


SELECT CALIFORNIA SECURITIES FOR INVESTORS 


GEO. A. BATCHELDER, MANAGER 











THE 


JANNEY 


COUPLER 


STOCKTON 


Is a rapidly growing manu- 
facturing city of 21,561 in- 
habitants, situated on tide- 
water at the entrance to the 


SAN JOAQUIN VALLEY 


A fertile land almost as large 
as the state of Pennsylvania. 
This valley is the granary and 
most productive section of 


CALIFORNIA 


The Italy of America—the 
gateway to the Orient. Send 
four cents in postage to the 
Secretary of the Stockton 
Chamber of Commerce, Stock- 
ton, Cal.,and receive by return 
mail a handsomely illustrated 
magazine of information re- 
garding this favored region. 


THE ORIGINAL AND LEADING 
M.C. B. COUPLER 


Maaufactared Exclasively by 


The McConway Torley Co. 


Pittsburg, Pa. 
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PHOTO BY ANDREW P. HILL 


LELAND STANFORD, JR., UNIVERSITY WITHIN THE QUADRANGLE, SHOWING THE FAMOUS MEMORIAL 
CHURCH, PRONOUNCED BY WORLD TRAVELERS THE EQUAL OF ANYTHING IN EUROPE 

The above is the most richly endowed university in the world, its architecture 
massive and unsurpassed, its equipment modern and the best that money can 
command. In the faculty are some of the most famous educators of the world. 

Here where climatic conditions are ideal, where athletic sports are possible 
the year round, where recreation and outdoor study is always a pleasure, certainly 
the student has the greatest advantages and possibilities of education, and more 
especially is this true with such an institution as Alma Mater. 

Every portion of the Santa Clara Valley is within easy distance of Stanford 
University. Our country highways for wheeling, automobiling and driving, and 
our transportation facilities by steam and electric car are unsurpassed. You 
cannot locate elsewhere in California and command the educational advantages 
which are yours in the Santa Clara Valley. 

All communications receive personal attention. 
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THE SANTA CLARA VALLEY IMPROVEMENT CLUB 


SAN JOSE (Hosay) 
I. B. MCMAHILL, SECRETARY CALIFORNIA 
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FREEMAN 
———t (Oy Bob B 


AUBURN, CALIFORNIA 


FREEMAN & WALSH, Proprietors 
SUMMER AND WINTER RESORT SPECIAL ATTENTION PAID TO TOURISTS 
Elevation 1360 Feet Most Popular Resort in the Foothills 

















j or “ Aeolia,’”’ to Californians and others who know, stands 
BIRDSALL S PURE for the best of Olive Oils. Grown and bottled by F. Birdsall 
on Aeolia Heights, (olive orchard) Auburn, Placer County, 

California. Never sold in bulk; always under our branded cork and trade-marked label. 
Absolute purity guaranteed with cleanliness and care in manufacture. Highest quality, 
best flavor (only selected Picholene olives used). On the California Market ten years com- 
peting with other Pure California Olive Oils, and its reputation is unequaled. Also 
Ripe Pickled Olives in season. : : : Address E. S. BIRDSALL, AUBURN, CALIFORNIA. 


S § § § The best is the cheapest for medicinal purposes and table use. § 
3 A product worthy of the Gateway County of this wonderful state. 








MURRAY BROTHERS’ MACHINE WORKS 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
IMPROVED HOISTING ENGINES FOR ALL PURPOSES 
MARINE, STATIONARY AND PORTABLE ENGINES 


SOUTHEAST CORNER FOLSOM AND BEALE STREETS SAN FRANCISCO 
TELEPHONE MAIN 5226 PROMPT ATTENTION GIVEN TO JOBBING AND REPAIRING 








Doors, Windows, Blinds, Boxes and Trays 


SCOTT & VAN ARSDALE LUMBER CO. te. 


Wholesale and Retail Dealers in PINE and REDWOOD LUMBER 





SUGAR and SISSON WHITE PINE Corner Center and Sonora Streets WHITE and SUGAR PINE 
STOCKTON, CALIFORNIA 
Saw Mills at McCloud River and Ash Creek Yards at Fifth and Brannan Streets, San Francisco 











PLACER COUNTY J. H. WILLS 


Real Estate Agent 


ORANGE LANDS AUBURN Placer County CALIFORNIA 


Will state facts in regard to any lands—Deciduous Fruits, Berries, Grapes and Olives 
Gives full information to Homeseekers. Correspondence solicited. 


THE MAGAZINE OF THE WEST 

ARTISTIC ENGRAVINGS 

THE BEST WRITERS 
ONE DOLLAR A YEAR, TEN CENTS A COPY 

















Published by Passenger Department, SOUTHERN PACIFIC, 4 Montgomery St., San Francisco, Cal. 
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The Home Seekers’ Mecca 


Shasta County 
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The most prosperous, the best 
opportunities for home seekers 
of any county in the State. 
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Lands, $2.50 to $100 an acre. 
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Fruit, Grazing, Farming Lands. 


The LEADING COUNTY 
IN MINERAL OUTPUT 
in the State. 
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Opportunities Awaiting Investors! 
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REDDING, CALIFORNIA : 
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IF YOU ARE 


GOING 
EAST 


IT WILL BE WELL 
FOR YOU TO 
BEAR IN MIND 
THAT 


The Denver & Rio Grande 
and Rio Grande Western 


“The Scenic Line of the World” 


Offers to the traveler an intensely interesting route over the Rocky 
mountains, through Utah and Colorado. The scenery en route is 
wonderful— beyond description— mighty snow-clad peaks, gorgeous 
rock colorings, weird formations, picturesque canyons, and, in fact, all 
the noted sight places can be viewed only on this route. The only line 
passing directly through Salt Lake City and Denver en route to the east. 


Through first-class sleepers daily between San 
Francisco and Chicago and 5. Louis. 


Through personally conducted excursions daily 
to Chicago, St. Louis and Boston. 





FOR FREE ILLUSTRATED BOOKLETS ADDRESS 
J. D. MANSFIELD, General Agent, JOHN A. BECKWITH, City Passenger Agent, 
625 Market St., San Francisco, Calif. 1118 Broadway, Oakland, Calif. 


LeROY B. JOHNSON, Freight and Pass. Agt., W. C. McBRIDE, General Agent, 
11 East Santa Clara St., San Jose, Calif. 124 Third St., Portland, Ore. 


JOHN T. SKELTON, Freight and Pass. Agt., TIMOTHY MEE, Traveling Passenger Agent. 
1017 Second St., Sacramento, Calif. 230 S. Spring St., Los Angeles, Calif. 


S.K. HOOPER, Gen. Pass. and Ticket Agent, Denver, Colo. 
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LOOK AT THESE OFFERS 


A YEAR’S GOOD READING 








SUNSET 5 sssciors 
of the BORDER 
Profusely Illustrated—Picturing California, Oregon and the Western Border Land 


Published Monthly by the Passenger Department 


SOUTHERN PACIFIC 


4 Montgomery Street, San Francisco, California 


SUNSET is the characteristic magazine of the West. It is artistic, readable, 
truthful. Half-tone engravings on every page. ‘I'he November number was the first 
of Volume X. Subscribe now. One Dollara year. For sale by all newsdealers. 

Three Great Offers in Magazine Clubs 
FIRST OFFER 








SuNsET, a Magazine of the Border, one year..... $1 00 | SEND US ONLY 
Success, most helpful magazine of the world, one | 
Ee ore ess exw eke nn damien wi vanes 1 00 $ i 2b 
| 
SI oo etek e es he Ys wh ousls $2 00 J a ene 


SECOND OFFER 

SUNSET, a magazine of especial interest to Eastern | 

| ee ee err $1 00 SEND US ONLY 
REVIEW OF Reviews, America’s progressive 


ee ee ern 2 50 | $3.00 


Success, a wonderful monthly, one year........ 1 00 | 
FOR ALL THREE 





NE ita pai he bia io und Saeed $4 50 
THIRD OFFER 








SuNsET, beautifully illustrated, all about Califor- 
nia and the West, one year................ $1 00 
EVERYBODY s MAGAZINE, readable articles of broad SEND US ONLY 
interest, published monthly, one year....... 1 00 
LESLIE’S MONTHLY, a great popular magazine, one : $2 50 | 
= e 
SE 5 a we Ae 0 a ks FE ows Oe aes 1 00 | 
Success, a marvel of a magazine, one year....... 1 00 re | 
ne ee ee ee ee $4 00 





These magazines will be sent to one or different addresses. Make all remittances 
and address all orders to SuNseT MaGazINeE, Southern Pacific, 4 Montgomery street, 
San Francisco, California. 
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[fF YOU WILL INVESTIGATE 
YOU WILL INVEST 














Facts for Investors 
Mailed free 


DW ANGEL 
RUBBER She 
PLANTATION CO. . . 1" 


\ y The Only Plantation Shipping ° 3 
\ Rubber in Commercial Quantities \ 


q' 213 Market Street 
j mysVeW bast elon tLoleh OF-1 ht te} o ob Fe 





“Gi UGK OBSERVATO 


N MOT HAMILTON 
° i ae 


” The 
7 JOSE IN THE P OF CALIFORNIA'S 
SANTA CLARA s Ley 
Ys i 


THE 
red gounra CLIMB 


STANFORD UNIVE! Y ano OLD /MISSION SANTA 
CLARA a AT HAND 


FOR DETAILS ADORESS * 
HOTEL VENDOME, 
GEORGE P. SNELL, MaNacce 


SAN JOSE, CALIFORNIA 
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In speaking of California the terms Northern California and Southern Cali- 
fornia are universally employed, but the term from a climatic point of view is ° 
meaningless. Semi-tropical fruits are grown in greater abundance in Northern 
California than in Southern California. Over one-half of the state’s acreage of 
olives and figs is in Northern California. The finest lemon and orange bearing 
groves in the state are found among those of Northern California, while the 
products of these groves are in the market three or four weeks earlier than from 
groves in the south, and are unexcelled in quality. 

Located in Northern California is the great Sacramento Valley, a veritable 
paradise, the garden spot of the Pacific coast. Situated in the very center of this 
vast, rich domain of choicest soil, favored by best of climatic conditions, is Glenn 
County, with a population of less than 10,000. Although a newly created county, 
Glenn is rapidly coming to the front as one of the first counties of the state. 
Glenn county is only eighty miles north of the state capital, and 150 miles north 
of San Francisco, the metropolis of the west. Its mountains contain mineral and 
worlds of commercial timber. 

For further details address the BOARD OF SUPERVISORS, Willows; or 
J. B. Morrissey, Orland, Glenn County, Cal.; Thos. Brown, Orland, Glenn County, 
Cal.; P. O. Eibe, Willows, Glenn County, Cal. 
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YRON HOT SPRING 


‘ALIFORNIAS WINTE -AANOU § 


SUPER A ite - SORT 


' 


f 


Hot Mineral Waters and Baths for the Cure of Rheumatism, 
Gout, Sciatica, Chronic Malaria, Ete. 

A new hotel of the highest standard where tourists 
enjoy every comfort and convenience, situated in the semi- 
tropical region of the San Joaquin Valley. On the direct 
line of the Southern Pacific Railroad, sixty-eight miles from 
San Francisco. 

The only real PEAT or MUD Baths in this Country 

A handsomely illustrated booklet, with analysis of 
waters, will be mailed by addressing 

L. R. MEAD, 
Byron Hot Springs P. O., California 
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TUCSON 


tHE IDEAL CITY 
of THE SOUTHWEST 
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STREET SCENE IN TUCSON 


A PERFECT ilies RESORT 


ARIZONA 


THE LAND OF SUNSHINE 


For Information Apply tt CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
TUCSON, ARIZONA 
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INFORMATION ABOUT 
California and the Far West 








If exact information about special sections of California and other Western 


States is desired write to the officials named in the following list. 


Simply ask for 


facts wished for, say you saw name and address in SUNSET MAGAZINE and a ready 


and prompt response 1s assured. 


CALIFORNIA 


Alameda Board of Trade, C. P. Magagnos, Sec’y 

Anaheim Merchants’ Club, R. Melrose, Secretary 

Benicia Improvement Club, J. M. Burke, Sec’y 

Berryessa Fruit Growers’ Union, H. F. Lord, Sec’y 

Berkeley Board of Trade, R. C. Staats, Sec’y 

Biggs Board of Trade, C. N. Brown, Secretary 

California Promotion Committee, Rufus P. Jen- 
nings, Executive Officer, 25 New Montgomery 
Street, San Francisco 

California State Board of Trade, J. A. Filcher, 
Secretary, San Francisco 

California Colony Association, San Francisco 

Campbell Board of Trade, C. H. Whitmore, Sec- 
retary, Campbell, Santa Clara County 

Chico Merchants’ and Clerks’ Association, B. C. 
Jones, Secretary 

Chino Valley Farmers’ Club, Edwin Rhodes, Sec’y 

Claremont Pomological Club, E. Squire, Sec’y 

Colusa Board of Trade, F. BE. Wright, Secretary 

Dinuba Board of Trade, W. P. Boone, Secretary 

El Monte Board of Trade, E. J. Dodson, Sec’y 

Fresno Chamber of Commerce, B. R. Walker, Sec’y 

Grass Valley Board of Trade, A. F. Brady, Sec’y 

Haywards Board of Trade, W. O. Emerson, Sec’y 

Hollister Improvement Club, L. W. Jefferson, 
Secretary 

Information Bureau Southern Pacific Company, 
613 Market St., San Francisco 

Ione sg of Trade and Improvement Com- 
pany, G. Noble, Secretary 

Kern City Board of Trade, J. R. Williams, Sec’y 

Kern County Board of Trade, Ben L. Brundage, 
Secretary, Bakersfield 

Kings County Chamber of Commerce, F. M. Good- 
rich, Secretary, Hanford 

Lodi Chamber of Commerce, E. S. Hogan, Sec’y 

Lompoc Board of Trade, W. W. Broughton, Sec’y 

Long Beach Board of Trade, J. A. Miller, Sec’y 

Los Angeles Board of Trade, Gregory Perkins, 
Jr., Secretary 

Los Angeles Chamber of Commerce, Frank Wig- 
gins, Secretary 

Los Gatos Board of Trade, W. R. L. Jenks, Sec’y 

Madera Board of Trade, George A. Clark, Sec’y 

Madera Farmers’ Club, J. A. Secara, Secretary 

Martinez Board of Trade, W. A. Hale, Secretary 

Marysville Chamber of Commerce, A. C. Irwin, 
Secretary 

Merced Board of Trade, E. L. Moor, Secretary 

Merced Chamber of Commerce, W. H. Turner, 
Secretary 

Modesto Farmers’ Club, C. N. Whitmore, Sec’y 

Monrovia Board of Trade, C. BE. Slosson, Sec’y 

Monterey County Chamber of Commerce, Salinas 

Mountain View Board of Trade, G. K. Estes, Sec- 
retary 

Napa Board of Trade, W. G. Thompson, Sec'y 

Nevada County Promotion Committee, W. F. 
Englebright, Secretary 

Nevada City Chamber of Commerce, W. F. En- 
glebright, President 

Newcastle Horticultural Society, J. F. Madden, 
Secretary 

Oakland Board of Trade, Edwin Stearns, Sec’y 

Ontario Board of Trade, T. E. Parke, Secretary 

Orland Board of Trade, W. EB. Searce, Secretary 

Oroville Chamber of Commerce, W. A. Beard, 
Secretary 

Oxnard Board of Trade, Oxnard, Cal. 

Pacific Grove Board of Trade, E. B. Rich, Sec’y 

Pasadena Board of Trade, W. R. Clark, Sec’y 

Paso Robles Board of Trade, H. C. Wright, Sec’y 

Paso Robles Improvement Club, L. G. Sinnard, 
Secretary 


Penryn Improvement Association, H. E. Butler, 
Secretary 

Petaluma Board of Trade, F. A. Cromwell, Sec’y 

Placer County Improvement Association, J. H. 
Wills, Secretary 

Placerville Board of Trade, C. E. Swisler, Chair- 
man 

Pomona Board of Trade, Geo. P. Robinson, Sec’y 

Pomona Farmers’ and Horticultural Club, J. W 
Mills, Secretary 

Porterville Board of Trade, E. W. Beebe, Sec’y 

Raisin Growers’ and Packers’ Association, W. S. 
Hoyt, Secretary, Fresno 

Red Bluff Chamber of Commerce, E. F. Lennon, 
Secretary 

Redding, Shasta County Board of Trade, F. F. 
Duston, Secretary 

Redlands Board of Trade, G. C. Thaxter, Sec’y 

Redondo Board of Trade, S. D. Barkley, Sec’y 

Redwood Town Trustees, Geo. Winters, Chairman 

Redwood City Improvement Club, F. H. Thorpe, 
Secretary 

Riverside Chamber of Commerce, P. S. Castle- 
man, Secretary 

Sacramento Chamber of Commerce, M. R. Beard, 
Secretary 

Sacramento Development Association, F. E. 
Wright, Secretary, Colusa 

Salinas Board of Trade, M. R. Merritt, Ass’t Sec’y 

San Bernardino Board of Trade, W. L. Vestal, 


Secretary 

San — County Chamber of Commerce, Hol- 
ister 

San Diego Chamber of Commerce, H. P. Wood, 
Secretary 


San Dimas Citrus Union, W. A. Johnstone, Sec’y 

San Francisco Chamber of Commerce, E. Scott, 
Secretary 

San Jacinto Valley Horticultural Club, San Ja- 
cinto 

San Joaquin Valley Commercial Association, Col- 
vin B. Brown, Secretary, Stockton 

San Juan Improvement Club, San Juan 

San Leandro Board of Trade, C. Rinderspacker, 
Secretary 

San Luis Obispo Board of Trade, C. A. Ricketts, 
Secretary 

San Pedro Board of Trade, Frank Burns, Sec’y 

San Pedro Chamber of Commerce, Judge B. C. 
Sweet, Secretary 

San Rafael Board of Trade, D. W. Martens, Sec’y 

Santa Ana, Santa Ana Chamber of Commerce, O. 
M. Robb, Secretary 

Santa Barbara Chamber of Commerce, C. M. Gid- 
ney, Secretary 

Santa Clara Commercial League, A. C. Gage, Sec- 
retary, Box 524, Santa Clara 

Santa Clara County Farmers’ Club, W. P. Lyon, 
President, Eden Vale, Cal. 

Santa Clara Valley Improvement Club, Ira B. 
McMahill, Secretary, San Jose 

Santa Cruz Board of Trade, C. W. Hammer, Sec- 
retary 

Santa Monica Board of Trade, Fred. H. Taft, 
Secretary 

Santa Paula Board of Trade, J. B. Titus, Sec’y 

Sonoma County Board of Trade, A. S. Luce, Sec- 
retary, Santa Rosa 

Sonora Chamber of Commerce, Oscar F. Greeley, 
Secretary 

Stanislaus County a of Trade, G. P. Shafer, 
Secretary, Modest 

State Board of eatticubere, J. J. Keegan, Secre- 
tary, Sacramento 
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Information About California and the Far West 
CALIFORNIA—Continued 


Stockton Chamber of Commerce, Colvin B. Brown, 
Secretary 

St. Helena Board of Trade, E. L. Cave, Secretary 

Suisun Board of Trade, L. W. Taylor, Secretary 

Tulare Board of Trade, M. C. Zumwalt, Sec’y 

Vacaville Board of Trade, BE. E. McFarland, Sec’y 

Vallejo Board of Trade, G. J. Campbell, Sec’y 


Ventura Board of Trade, D. J. Reese, Secretary 

Visalia Board of Trade, D. E. Perkins, Secretary 

Watsonville Chamber of Commerce, A. W. Har- 
bold, Secretary 

Woodland Chamber of Commerce, E. P. Huston, 
Secretary 


For general information about California write to California Promotion Com- 
mittee, Rufus P. Jennings, Executive Officer, 25 New Montgomery street, San 


Francisco. 


OREGON 


Alco Club, Albany; J. K. Weatherford, Presi- 
dent; F. Dawson, Secretary 

Ashland Board of Trade, Ashland; G. C. Morris, 
President; Elmer Patrick, Secretary 

Benton County League, Corvallis; C. E. Wood- 
son, Secretary 

Dallas Board of Trade, Dallas; M. M. 
President; J. C. Hayter, Secretary 

Douglas County Board of Trade, Roseburg; F. 
L. Wooley, President; Roy McClellan, Sec- 
retary 

Eugene Commercial Club, Eugene; D. A. Paine, 
President; Frank McAllister, Secretary 

Grants Pass Board of Trade, Grants Pass; R. 
L. Coe, President; Dennis H. Stoval, Sec- 
retary 

Hillsboro Board of Trade, 
Wehrung, President; F. M. 
tary 


Ellis, 


Hillsboro; W. H. 
Heidel, Secre- 


Independence Board of Trade, Independence; J. 
W. Kirkland, President; R. E. Gray, Sec- 
retary 

Medford Board of Trade, Medford; W. I. Vaw- 
ter, President ; . Lawton, Secretary 

MeMinnville City Board of Trade, McMinnville; 
Chas. Grissen, President; H. S. Maloney, 
Secretary 

Oregon City Board of Trade, Oregon City; H. E. 
Cross, President; J. W. Loder, Secretary. 

Portland Board of Trade, Portland; F. E. 
Beach, President; J. M. Moore, Secretary 

Portland Chamber of Commerce, Portland; S. 


M. Mears, President; Lewis Russell, Sec- 
retary 

Roseburg Board of Trade, Roseburg; Ray Mc- 
Clallan, Secretary 

Salem Greater Commercial Club, Salem; Henry 
B. Thielsen, President; N. H. Judah, Sec- 
retary 

Silverton Board of Trade, Silverton; Dr. A. A. 


Leonard, President; P. L. Brown, Secretary 


ARIZONA, NEVADA, UTAH, NBW MEXICO and MEXICO 


Deming, New Mexico, Business Club, J. A. Ma- 
honey, Secretary 
Hermosillo, Mexico, Camera de Comercio, J. 
Guilleno Dominguez, Secretary 
Ogden Weber Club, C. R. Hollingsworth, Secre- 
tary, Ogden, Utah 


Phenix Board of Trade, Phenix, Arizona 

Reno Board of Trade, Reno, Nevada 

Salt Lake City Chamber of Commerce, Salt Lake 
City, Utah 

Tucson, Arizona, Board of Trade, S. H. Hazzard, 
Secretary 





Information Bureau, Southern Pacific Gompany 
613 Market Street, San Francisco 





G. C. Hyatt, President 
A. L. FARRINGTON, Secretary 


IRON 


STOCKTON IRON WORKS 


and BRASS CASTINGS 


INCORPORATED 1899 


Engines, Boilers, Well Boring, Reclamation Machinery, Water Main Fittings 
Improved Dredgers, Mining Machinery 


Office and Works, 25 N. California Street, STOCKTON, CALIFORNIA 





M. P. STEIN & CO. 


WHOLESALE 
Grain, Beans, Nuts, Dried Fruit, Potatoes, Onions, Etc. 


108 West Weber Avenue, STOCKTON, CALIFORNIA 
Proprietors of Miller Warehouses, Capacity, 18,000 Tons 





LOOK 


get their paper at our place. 


at this paper on which SUNSET MAGAZINE 
is printed. It is furnished by us. All of the 
best periodicals in the State—or nearly all — 
All kinds of paper and all of the best. 


BONESTELL, RICHARDSON & CO., Inc. 


Corner SANSOME and SACRAMENTO STREETS, SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 
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LOS ANGELES’ FAMOUS HOTEL 


THE ANGELUS sanvary 7. 1902 THE KNUTSFORD 
LOS ANGELES SALT LAKE CITY 


G. S. HOLMES, PROPRIETOR 

















HALL, LUHRS & CO. 
WHOLESALE GROCERS 


Proprietors “OUR TASTE” HAMS OYSTERS, FRUITS and VEGETABLES 
908-916 Second Street, Sacramento, Cal. 


at Oroville, the County Seat of Butte County, and in the heart of 

Northern California Citrus Belt. 
Within three miles of Oroville are the largest deciduous 
orchards in the world; within the city is the largest pickling 
establishment in the United States, and within one- half mile is the largest Navel orange orchard in 
California. Oroville oranges ripen six weeks earlier than those of Southern California. Orange and 
olive shipments increasing carloads annually. Semi-tropical climate allthe year. Oroville is a 
modern city; 150 miles from San Francisco; 80 miles from State Capital; good railroad service; orange 
and olive land from $20 to $100 per acre, according to location; cheapest irrigating water in California. 

Gold mining, lumbering, stock-raising, poultrying, dairying. For particulars write 


D. C. McCALLUM, Oroville, Butte County, Cal. 
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DOW PUMPS 


FOR ALL PURPOSES 


ARE MANUFACTURED BY 


EO, E. DOW PUMPING ENGINE CO, 
rst S 


TREET San Francisco, CAL. 
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Zi, | 
, HICKMAN 
STANISLAUS COUNTY | 


OFFERS TO HOMESEEKERS | 
IN CALIFORNIA ANY PART OF 
15000 ACRES CHOICE LAND 


: FOR a 
Fruit alfa De 
©. 4 tock Raising , 
“A®™>». JF Generalrerving N 
FOR PARTICULARS ADDRESS OWNERS 
A.B.COSTIGAN & Co. 
215 BATTERY ST. SAN FRANCISCO 
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CALIFORNIA’S SOCIETY RESORT 
WINTER, SUMMER AND ALL 
THE YEAR AROUND 

; | Only Fifty Minutes’ ride from San Francisco; nestled in the hills at the 
gu base of Mount Tamalpais. Average Winter Temperature 64 degrees. 
(Ss Table and all Appointments Unexcelled 

ma F Sas Sas Seaton A PERFECT WINTER CLIMATE 

4 R. VU. HALTON, Manager 

. v. 
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THROUGH TRAINS 
“DAILY & SUNDAYS TOO” 


“THE KATY WAY” 


BETWEEN PRINCIPAL POINTS IN 


MISSOURI, KANSAS, 
INDIAN TERRITORY, OKLAHOMA, 
a AND ey senglipe 


Pullman Buffet Sleepers and Reclining Chair Cars on All Through Trains 


wiesinciaie em sacsineietbiainaiaa SLEEPERS 


© St. Louis Tus t 8:32 P.M. 
TO SAN FRANCISCO { [23 os Cit y Thurs t 9:25 P.M. 


FROM SAN — = rst — Sit, Teav bel eh mai eat 7:00 i 
a Waco, Flatonia, s 


FOR FAST TIME TAKE 


“THE KATY FLYER” 














Elevation, 2700 feet. 
Twenty miles from Ager 
on the Cal. & O. route. 
Hunting, fishing and 
scenery unsurpassed 
Hot, swimming, steam, 
sulphur and mud baths. 
Open all the year. 
Further particulars upon 
application. 













EDSON BROS. 


Proprietors 


Beswick, Siskiyou Co. 
California 
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THE AONOLULU ae 


OF THE 


(OMMERCIAL PACiFic (ABLE. 


WILL BE 


. OPEN FOR BUSINESS” 


ON YEE ABOVT — 





























IEMAMA COUNTY 


The Home of Sunshine 
Flowers and Fruits 


Seasons Never Fail. (See the Government Reports) 








PEARS, PEACHES, APRICOTS, 
PLUMS, PRUNES, NECTARINES 
—the Best the World Produces 


ORANGES, LEMONS AND ALL 
SEMI-TROPICAL FRUITS 


—compare with the Best 


BERRIES AND GARDEN TRUCK 
—for your Table the Year Round 


WATER IN ABUNDANCE FED 
BY PURE MOUNTAIN SNOWS 


Cheap Lands for Horses, Cattle, Sheep, Hogs 


PURE AIR FOR GOOD HEALTH 
BEAUTIFUL SURROUNDINGS 
GOOD AND GENEROUS NEIGHBORS 


All the Best Gifts that Nature can give, you will find in 


TEMAMA COUNTY 


175 MILES NorTH oF SAN FRANCISCO BY RAIL 
Address CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, Rep Buuvrr, CAL. 


E. F. LENNON, Secretary 
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\WATER IS WEALTH; 










10,000 CUBIC FEET OF WATER A SECOND FLOWS OVER THIS DAM 
SOURCE OF IRRIGATION FOR 260,000 ACRES ~ 
THE LAND OWNS THE WATER AND IN PERPETUITY 


STANISLAUS COUNTY, CALIFORNIA 


116 MILES SOUTH OF SAN FRANCISCO 
CITRUS AND DECIDUOUS FRUITS CEREALS DAIRYING 


ADDRESS BOARD OF TRADE, MODESTO, FOR FULL INFORMATION 
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CALIFORNIA'S WONDER 
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Tavern of Tamalpais Mt. Tamalpais Profile Rock Point Richmond Berkeley Oakland SanFrancisco Pacific Ocean 
(Elevation 2592 feet) Mt. Diablo Belvedere Double Bow Kuot Golden Gate 


ste. 


for 
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Mill Valley and Mt. Tamalpais Scenic Ry. 


About two hours’ ride from San Francisco 
Half a mile high 
OverlooKing San Francisco Bay and the Golden Gate 





The Grandest Mountain Railway Ride on Earth 


fesbesfestestenententeateateatesteoteoteotecteoteoteoteoteoteotecteotecteoteoteoteceoge eofeoteoteoteateoteateoteoteoteotecteofeofeok 
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OUER 
“The Crookedest Railroad in the World’’ 
"Teoeenfeofeestesteotetesteotestestestentestestestenteotestentestentestententeteatefesfententesteoteoesfententestentententesfeatentesteafeateesteateatetectesteatesteteafeatenfeofeteate 


















Kilpatrick Bro’s & Collins 








RAILROAD CONTRACTORS 











BEATRICE, NEBRASKA 
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4 SACRAMENTO COUNTY BLOOD ORANGE 


YOU CAN GROW THEM 
FOR PLEASURE AND PROFIT 


4 


WRITE THE GENERAL MANAGER OF THE 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


214 J Street, Sacramento 


FOR ORANGE AND OTHER PAMPHLETS B 
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SALT LAKE Gm > 


Salt Lake 
City’s 
New Hotel 


THERE KENYON 
New Hote, 
Lee Large, Superp 






DON H. PORTER 









and 
Incomparable 





JOHN HACKETT, MANAGER 


Pacific Coast Dredging & Reclamation Company 
5 MARKET STREET 


Tug Boat, “ WALTER HACKETT” 


Tel. Main 664 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 






















THE 


., Flying Dutchman 


PLOWS 
CULTIVATORS 
DISC HARROWS 
BEAN PLANTERS 
SEEDERS 


DRILLS 
ALSO 


FARM WAGONS 
BUGGIES 


SOLD BY 


CALIFORNIA MOLINE PLOW CO, 


Stockton 


POPPA IS 


Los Angeles San Francisco 











Earliest orange land in Cali- 
fornia. Water supplied by 
electric power. Crop is all 
shipped for the holiday mar- 


ket. Enormous profits from 
bearing orchards. 
Correspond with 
Mi. Whitney Power Co. 
Visalia, Califernia 





PROFITABLE INVESTMENTS 


in good, safe real estate are not easily found. We 
are making money for our clients and can do so 
for you. If you have idle money (any amount) 
write for particulars. 
MERCANTILE INVESTMENT Co. 
253 SouTtH BrRoapway 
LOS ANGELES, CAL. 


! 
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THE CALIFORNIA HOMESEEKER 


A monthly magazgine—100 or more pages every 
month. Profusely illustrated —56 famous California 
scenes beautifully printed on art paper, free with 
yearly subscription. $1.00 per year; 10 cents per 
copy. Agents wanted. 


THE CALIFORNIA HOMESEEKER 
20 Byrne BLOCK 
LOS ANGELES, CAL. 


PROPERTY AND MINES OF LA CANANEA 
‘ CONSOLIDATED GOPPER COMPAIY 


W.C.GREENE, President: 


| THE GREENE 
| CONSOLIDATED 
| COPPER COMPANY 


a HEAD OFFICE 


| 
377 BROADWAY 
EW YORK CITY, N-Y,U-SA 


WORKS» MINES 
LA CANANEA 
SONORA, MEXICO. 


ORGANIZED IN MEXICO 


ONE OF THE SMMELTER PLANTS 


LA-CANANEA. 
SONORA, MEXICO. 
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Eureka Slate Company 


Miners and Manufacturers of 


Unexcelled 
Roofing Slate 


Office Third Floor Crocker Building SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
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Quarries, El Dorado County, Cal. 


Estimates and samples furnished intending builders on application. 

































Over USE DISTILLATE 
3000 IN USE BENZINE 
SIZES GASOLINE 
3 70 300 H. P. OR CITY GAS 
































THE “UNION” GASOLINE-DISTILLATE ENGINES are the best and most economical power for 
running pumps, stamp mills, threshing machines, electric lighting and general power plants 


SEVENTEEN YEARS’ EXPERIENCE WE BUILD MARINE AND HOISTING ENCINES ALSO 


UNION GAS ENGINE €O., 258 First St., san Francisco, cal. 
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THE 
GARDEN SHOE 
OF 
AMERICA 
PHOENEX 
MARICOPA COUN EX 
ARIZONA 
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PELTON WATER WHEELS 


















Over 10,000 Pelton Water Wheels are in actual operation 
today—generating thousands of horse-power—lighting mil- 
lions of electric lights, and operating thousands of street 
cars. Pelton Wheels have been installed by the largest 
transmission plants, and endorsed by the most skilled elec- 


trical engineers in the world. 
Send for New Catalogue. 





PELTON WATER WHEEL CO. 


143 Liberty St., New York 


11S Main St., San Francisco 
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HOMESEEKERS : 
where. 


SZpe BeOn 


Box 722 











Beautiful Homes. 


SAN DIEGO, CALIFORNIA 


Visit San Diego before making purchase else- 


Perfect Climate. 


To THE FARMER: Seeking farms, large or small. 
To THE STOCKMAN: Ranches in an ideal climate to raise stock. 
7000 to 26,000 acres with living streams. 


For further information address 


FRANK M. BARR 
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ALTON'S 
1903 
FENCING 
GIRL 


Copyright, 1902 
by C.& A. R'y. 


ART CALENDAR 


Four graceful poses from life; figures ten inches 
high, reproduced in colors. Highest example 
of lithographic art. 


“THE ONLY WAY” 


to own one of these beautitul calendars is 
to send twenty-five cents, with name of publi- 
cation in which you re ad this adv ertisement, 
to GEO. J]. CHARLTON,General Passenger Agent, 
Chicago & Alton Railway, 328 Monadnock 
Building, CH1caco, ILL. 

The best railway line between CuHiIcaco, 
Str. Louis, KANSAS City and PEorIaA, 
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SOUTHERN 
CALIFORNIA 


THE 


HEALTH RESORT 


OF THE 


CONTINENT 


WRITE FOR GENERAL 
INFORMATION AND IL- 
LUSTRATED PRINTED 
MATTER, ENCLOSING 
A 5c STAMP, TO THE 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


LOS ANGELES 
CALIFORNIA 











LANDS & 
CHEAP WATER 


+2 


ORANGE TREE F YEARS OLD 


EARLIEST AND BEST ORANGES AND LEMONS IN THE STATE 


ORLAND REAL ESTATE ASSOCIATION 


ORLAND, GLENN COUNTY, CALIFORNIA 


W. H. Morrissey, Orland, President J. N. Scripner, Orland, Secretary 
J. B. Morrissey, Orland, Treasurer and Manager 
CHARLES L. DONOHUE, Willows. FRANK FREEMAN, Willows 
CONTRACTING AGENTS FOR STONEY CREEK IRRIGATION CO. 
LANDS OF ALL KINDS AND AT ALL PRICES IN PARCELS FROM 
TOWN LOTS TO 1000-ACRE TRACTS FOR SALE FOR 
CASH OR ON EASY TERMS 
PRICES, TERMS AND INFORMATION ON ALL SUBJECTS PERTAIN- 
ING TO LANDS AND WATER GIVEN UPON APPLICATION 
ADDRESS ALL COMMUNICATIONS TO 


ORLAND REAL ESTATE ASSOCIATION, ORLAND, CALIFORNIA 
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Lands in 
Yuba County 
California 


Orange, Lemon, Lime, Olive, 
Peach, Apricot, Pear, Berry and 
Alfalfa Lands in tracts to suit. 
Abundance of Water for  Irri- 
gation where needed. : 


Prices from $25 to $100 per Acre 
FINE CLIMATE 


Fo: Particulars write 
MARYSVILLE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 





E. A. FoRBES, President 
A. C. IRWIN, Secretary 


MARYSVILLE - CALIFORNIA 
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BALDWIN LOCOMOTIVE WORKS : 


Single Expansion and Compound Locomotives 


By ts 








ee 


+. 
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BROAD AND NARROW GAUCE LOCOMOTIVES MINE, FURNACE Ano COMPRESSED AIR LOCOMOTIVES 
LOCOMOTIVES PARTICULARLY ADAPTED TO LOGGING AND PLANTATION SERVICE 
ELECTRIC LOCOMOTIVES WITH WESTINGHOUSE MOTORS 
ELECTRIC CAR TRUCKS WITH OR WITHOUT MOTORS 


BURNHAM, WILLIAMS & CO. Philadelphia, Pa., U. S.A, 
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Gloves | ici: Mace th Oe, | 
“errs, || Murphy, Grant & Co, 


Ribbon 


Py rs 


Dres oods 
ess G IMPORTERS OF 
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Velvets ; 
Silks STAPLE and FANCY 
Flannels 
Oil Cloths 
Cottons a 
Linens, etc. : 
en li Manufacturers of a 
alicoes 8 
Umbrellas FURNISHING GOODS . 
& 
Cutlery te 
Shawls Patentees and Sole Manufacturers ° 
Notions 3 THE “ NEVER-RIP ” OVERALL ‘ 4 
Sanere sateen BEST IN THE WORLD . 
Stationery 4 
Underwear a 


COR. SANSOME AND BUSH STREETS 


ols 

Hosiery White Goods SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. Ei 
a | | 
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Mount Campbell Orange Tract 


2000 ACRES 
LOCATION in Eastern Fresno County, near Reedley, on Southern Pacific 
and Santa Fe Railroads, slightly sloping mesa above line of severe frosts. 
WATER abundant and cheap. (Canal and reservoir.) 
SOIL — A vegetable loam, rich in iron and potash. 
IMMUNITY from insect pests. 
ORANGES ripen early and command best prices. 
Price and Terms on Application. 
MOUNT CAMPBELL COLONY 
3000 acres of high-grade soil under ditch, suitable for orchards and vine- 
ards— now being subdivided into 20 to 40 acre lots, and will be sold 
from $25.00 to $50.00 per acre on easy terms to actual settlers. 





; pes | 
Write for maps and 
prospectus to MOUNT CAMPBELL TOWN SITE 

W. N. ROHRER Fresno, Cal. Nature has made it one of the beauty spots in California. 























BeTTER THAN GOVERNMENT Bonps. I offer for 
sale, my 80-acre vineyard, containing 35 acres 
seedless Sultanas and Thompson seedless grapes, 
15 acres shipping grapes, 20 acres raisin grapes, 
10 acres apricots and prunes, modern 7-room cottage with basement, large new barn, fruit drier, tray 
sheds, men’s house, wind mill, tank and tank house, trays, boxes, farm implements, wagons, stock 
and every thing complete, small orange and lemon grove, English walnuts, almonds, olives, etc. 
Irrigation ditch runs through the place. Soil is a sedimentary deposit, more than 20 feet deep; no 
hard pan nor alkali and none better in the state. It is situated near Woodland, the county seat of 
Yolo county and only 20 miles from the state capital. Convenient to fine schools, churches, etc. 
For a series of years this place has paid interest on $55,000, and is fully as productive now as it has 
been. Best of reasons for offering such a bargain. Price only $25,000 without present crop, or 
$30,000 with crop. Address C. T. BIDWELL, Woodland, California 





HAYWARDS, ALAMEDA COUNTY, CAL. 


FRUIT ORCHARDS AND SUBURBAN HOMES 
One Hour's Ride from SAN FRANCISCO, OAKLAND or BERKELEY 
Productive fruit farms; beautifully located homes in full view of San Francisco Bay and City. Climate 
unsurpassed. Ihe best CHERRY, APRICOT, SMALI, FRUIT and VEGETABLE section in the State. 
For further particulars, correspond with 


S. D. WARREN & SON, REAL ESTATE, HAYWARDS, CAL. 





“A PRopuCcT OF NATURE’S LABORATORY”’ 


E. & S. catirornm OLIVE OIL 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1900. 
Shipped direct from the Mills tothe consumer. Express charges paid to any point in California 
A large bottle for $1.00, or one gallon for $4.00. EKMAN-STOW CO., OROVILLE, CAL. 

















If you want to keep in touch with these two live subjects, which President Roosevelt 
considers “‘ the most vital of the internal questions of the United States,’’ you should be 


a subscriber to FORESTRY AND IRRIGATION. 
0 res ry FORESTRY AND IRRIGATION is a magazine that should be of special interest 


in the West. The articles are from experts on the subjects treated, and the illus- 
AND trations are photographic halftones. The magazine is published in Washington 
and has the advantage of intimate connection with the Government. It is well 
edited and rapidly gaining the confidence of those persons whose interests are 


y s 
Irri atio ll identified with forestry and irrigation.—Denver Post. 
Subscription price $1.00 a year. Sample copy free if you mention SUNSET. 


Address FORESTRY AND IRRIGATION, Atlantic Building, Washington, D. C. 
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The lowest \\ HH | Send 10cts. 
rates - the \ \ Hf / for Alaska 
best service Wf / Art calendar 












Pacific 
| Coast 
| 






Points 
from 
Alaska 
to 

Mexico. 






































TACRIC COAST STEAMSHIPCO. \ 


"Ticket Office,4New Montgomery St.CPalace Hotel) 
C.D.DUNANN, General Passenger Agent: 10 Markel’Si: San Francisco 


NS CT AO. SF 



















































LOOK AT THE ASSORTMENT OF GOODS CARRIED BY ONE 








BICYCLES AND ALL PARTS PERTAINING TO THEM 





Boilers, Creamery 
Engines, , | Goods and 
Hoists, Ete. i eee Supplies 
Refrigerating Agricultural 
Plants, Implements and 
Blowers, Etc. Extra Parts 
Castings for all Wire, Nails 
Classes of Work and Rope 


LAUNCHES AND ROWBOATS —ALL SIZES AND STYLES 






CELEBRATED 
LUEGER PISTOL 






HARDWARE, 
CUTLERY, 
GUNS, PISTOLS, ETc. 








OF ALL DESCRIPTIONS 
FARM WAGONS 


BAKER &% HAMILTON 


San Francisco, Sacramento, Los Angeles, Portland, Or., New York 
WRITE FOR CATALOGUES, STATING CLASS OF GOODS 


BUILDERS’ HARDWARE 
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There’s always sport 
Where there’s sunshine 
Plenty of both — and 
Shade, too,if you want 

It __ ailthe year round 
At Hotel Del Monte 

Monterey—California. 
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Traveling between the EAST and WEST by the 


New York Central Lines 


You have the choice of routes via CHICAGO and either the 
MICHIGAN CENTRAL or LAKE SHORE 








or via ST. LOUIS or CINCINNATI and the BIG FOUR ROUTE 





You can 
thus 
Niagara pass 
Falls Lx through 
without Detroit 

; or 
Cleveland 





ON THE NEW YORK CENTRAL IN THE MOHAWK VALLEY 


In either case, you ride over the Four-Track New York 
Central through the beautiful Mohawk Valley, down the historic 
Hudson River or through the charming Berkshire Hills to New 


York or Boston. 
FOR PARTICULARS ADDRESS 


C. C. CRANE, Pacific Coast Agent, 637 Market St. - SAN FRANCISCO 








ese or —— ————— 
F. M. BYRON, Southern California Passenger Ag’t, Stimson Bl’k, LOS ANGELES, CAL. 
W. C. SEACHREST, North Pacific Coast Agent, Sherlock Building, PORTLAND, ORE, 
or call on any Ticket Agent of the New York Central and Hudson River Railroad 
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“IRON MOUNTAIN 


ROUTE 


OT SPRINGS ARKANSAS /)} 
MEMPHIS - DALLA: i 
FT.WORTH: AUSTIN __ |ff 

SAN NM ROILELO, ChVAU oC ULe) | | 

EL PASO 42 OTHER ‘| 


WINTER RESORTS | | 


of TEXAS MEXICO ano 
f AL i 8) RI i I A 
DOUBLE DAIL} sad TCE WITH DINING CARS | 


MEALS ALA CARTE 
é ARS on. 0 at ae), ae a), ae a ee 

















C. G WARNER, RUSSELL HARDING, H. C. TOWNSEND, 
SECONDVICE-PRES'T, THIRDV.-P.&G. M., GEN’L PASS'R & TKT. AGT.» 
St. Louis, Mo. 


L. M. FLETCHER, PaciFic Coast AGENT, 126 CALIFORNIA STREET, SAN Paenenet, CAL. 
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MAKES ONE WELL AND HAPPY 


Fishing--- I din LTaunan 
Swimmin ha Baths 
Flot? Springs. - Varied Sports 
ALL THE YEAR THROUGH AT 


eats EL PASO DE ROBLES 


‘NEWLY FITTED. - . -LATEST IMPROVEMENTS 


WAJUNKER, Lessee and Manager~ 
Formerly manager FTotel del Monte 


paso ROBLES CALIFORNIA 4 
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LIMITED 
Cotton 


Plantations 


Orange 
Groves 


CRESCENT CTY 
EXPRESS 


California 
Missions 





Almond 
Orchards 


Mexicans 
Indians 


FRANCISCO LOS ANGELES NEW ORLEANS 


0 THROUGTI TRAINS DAILY 
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See the SIGHTS 
Join the REVELS of’ 


MARDI GRAS 
at NEW ORLEANS in 
FEBRUARY. Details 


trom any agent of the 
— PACIFIC 
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